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The  Holy  Presence 

Inez  Chappell,  '38 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
And  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork" 

Psalm  19,  Verse  1 

The  azure  sky  smiles  down  on  hill  and  lea, 

Now  sinks  the  glowing  sun  behind  the  trees. 
0,  can  there  be  some  one  who  does  not  see, 

And  feel  God's  holy  presence  in  all  these? 
I  see  the  mourning  dove  that  homeward  flies. 

And  crawling  creatures  who  have  thoughts  of  rest. 
I  hear  a  murmur,  as  the  winds  arise 

And  rock  with  gentle  hands  the  hanging  nest. 

The  silence  then  is  broken  by  a  band 

Of  katydids  w!ho  play  and  soon  pass  on. 

While  wise  old  owls  who  blink  on  all  the  land 

Begin  their  throaty  chants  which  last  till  dawn. 

The  chorus  from  the  ponds  sends  up  a  cry 

And  shouts  with  all  the  world  that  "God  is  nigh." 


The  Outlook  of  Science^ 

G.  W.  Jepfers 

Head  of  Department  of  Biology, 
State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Va. 

QATURAL  science,  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the  term, 
is  about  as  old  as  the  American  civilization.  The  roots 
of  modern  science  lie  buried  in  the  unspoken  past,  but 
the  forces  that  caused  it  to  blossom  so  profusely  during  the 
last  century  or  so  were  the  same  ones  that  drove  Columbus 
out  to  find  new  worlds.  Because  we  cannot  put  our  finger  on 
those  causes  we  are  obliged  to  lump  them  all  together  under 
the  term  "Renaissance"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Geography  has  its  Columbus,  literature  its  Shakespeare, 
music  its  Beethoven,  and  architecture  its  Christopher  Wren. 
So  likewise  has  science  its  great  lights,  and  if  I  were  asked  to 
name  the  one  person  who  best  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  great 
awakening  in  science,  I  should  unhesitatingly  select  a  fellow- 
countryman  of  Columbus — Galileo  Galilei  by  name.  As  a  back- 
ground for  this  brief  survey  of  modern  sicence,  let  me  recall 
some  of  the  events  in  the  busy  life  of  this  brilliant  Italian. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  in  the  year  1581,  young  Galileo,  a 
lad  of  seventeen,  was  at  his  morning  devotions.  Now  it  is  almost 
a  scientific  law  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  hardness  of 
church  pews  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  and  aridity 
of  the  pastoral  discourse.  This  particular  sermon  was  both 
long  and  dry — at  least  to  Galileo.  The  lad  was  bored,  the  seats 
w!ere  well-nigh  unendurable,  so  much  so  that  he  became  fidgety 
and  began  looking  around.  In  doing  so  he  noticed  a  spider  sus- 
pended by  a  thread  from  the  high  ceiling.  Not  an  unusual  sight 
in  medieval  cathedrals,  we  may  suppose;  but  one  which  pro- 
voked an  unusual  response  from  Galileo. 

A  couple  of  hundred  years  later,  another  young  man,  simi- 
larly bored  by  a  long-winded  sermon  in  a  Presbyterian  Kirk 
in  old  Scotland,  Was  distracted  by  the  antics  of  a  small  animal 

1  Address,  May  21,  1932,  before  Beta  Epsilon  Chapter,  Kappa  Delta 
Pi.  Reprinted  from  "The  Kadelpian  Review"  with  permission  of  the 
author  and  the  publishers. 
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on  the  frills  of  a  lady's  hat  in  front  of  him.  Bobby  Burns  re- 
sponded to  that  situation  by  writing  a  poem,  a  poem  that  will 
be  long  remembered  if  only  for  the  first  two  lines  of  the  last 
stanza : 

"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." 

So  Galileo  was  fired  to  sudden  insight  when  he  noticed  that 
his  suspended  spider,  undecided  whether  to  descend  to  the 
floor  or  return  to  the  ceiling,  sw^ung  the  same  distance  on  either 
side  of  a  vertical  plane  in  the  same  length  of  time,  whatever 
the  range  of  oscillations.  Galileo  could  measure  the  distance 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  but  he  wanted  to  know  the  time 
of  the  swing  as  well.  He  might  have  muttered  "My  kingdom 
for  a  watch,"  but  he  did  not  have  a  watch.  He  did  have  a  pulse, 
however,  and  with  his  pulse  he  timed  the  spider  as  it  swung 
from  side  to  side  in  the  dim  cathedral.  So  it  was  that  the  theory 
of  the  isochronism  of  the  pendlum  came  into  being. 

In  1592,  Galileo,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  took  the  chair  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Padua.  While  still  perfecting 
the  idea  of  the  pendulum  he  invented  the  thermometer.  The 
exact  date  is  unknown,  but  one  of  his  lecture-experiments  in 
1603  is  described : 

Galileo  took  a  glass  vessel  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  fitted  to  a 
tube  the  width  of  a  straw  and  about  two  spans  long;  he  heated  the  glass 
bulb  in  his  hands  and  turned  the  glass  upside  down  so  that  the  tube 
dipped  into  water  in  another  vessel;  as  soon  as  the  ball  cooled,  the  water 
rose  in  the  tube  to  the  height  of  a  span  above  the  level  in  the  vessel;  this 
instrument  he  used  to  measure  degrees  of  heat  and  cold. 

Sometimes  he  used  water  and  sometimes  wine  to  fill  these 
thermoscopes,  as  they  were  called.  There  is  a  story  that  Galileo 
once  wrote  to  a  doctor  friend  in  England,  stating  that  he  was 
sending  this  friend  a  new  instrument  which  might  have  use  in 
testing  the  temperature  changes  in  the  human  body.  Some 
months  later  he  received  the  follovdng  reply:  Your  gracious 
gift  of  rare  Italian  vnne  has  been  gratefully  received.  When 
shall  I  expect  to  receive  your  new  instrument? 

A  little  later,  at  about  the  time  of  the  founding  of  James- 
to\\Ti,  Galileo  was  inventing  a  telescope.  One  of  the  first  uses 
to  which  he  put  his  telescope  was  the  observation  of  Venus,  in 
1610.  His  discovery  that  Venus  undergoes  phases  similar  to 
those  of  the  moon  provided  an  unanswerable  argument  in  sup- 
port of  Copernican  Theory.  Forthwith  Galileo  became  the  cham- 
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pion  of  this  new  thought,  just  as  Huxley  became  the  nurse  and 
guardian  of  the  evolutionary  theory  two  hundred  fifty  years 
later. 

You  recall  how  Aristotle  summed  up  the  astronomical  views 
of  the  early  Greek  philosophers.  "Some  say,"  said  Aristotle, 
"that  the  earth  rests  on  water."  This  same  idea  must  have  been 
current  wjhen  the  psalmist  wrote  about  "the  waters  under  the 
earth."  Aristotle  stated  plainly  that  the  earth  is  a  round  globe, 
and  Pythagoras  (566-477  B.  C.)  is  believed  to  have  taught  that 
the  earth  moves  in  the  heavens.  However,  Ptolemy,  who  lived 
about  A.  D.  150,  built  up  a  system  of  astronomy  at  Alexandria 
in  which  he  adopted  the  doctrine  of  an  immovable  earth  in  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  this  was  accepted  as  true  until  the 
time  of  Galileo  (and  still  is,  I  understand,  by  some  people). 
So  entrenched  was  this  idea,  due  to  blind  adherence  to  tradi- 
tional belief,  that  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for    Copernicus 
himself  that  his  work,  proving  the  sun  to  be  the  center  of  our 
system,  was  not  published  until  he  was  on  his  deathbed  in  1543. 
Copernican  doctrine  of  a  heliocentric    solar    system    was 
believed  to  be  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  Galileo  was 
accordingly  brought  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  He  was  de- 
nounced to  the  Inquisition  in  1612,  but  it  was  not  until  1633, 
twenty-one  years  later,  that  proceedings  were  taken  against 
him.  Thus  we  see  that  justice  moved  slowly  even  in  Renaissance 
times.  The  seventy-year  old  scientist  was  bound  by  oath   to 
abjure  the  doctrine  "that  the  sun  is  at  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse and  is  immovable,  and  that  lHo  earth  is  not  at  the  center 
and  is  movable,"  and  was  treated  as  a  prisoner  tux  -bixo  iQost  nine 
years  of  his  life.  Whatever  was  in  his  mind  as  he  rose  from  his 
knees  before  the  ten  cardinals  in  the  Convent  of  Minerva,  Rome, 
on  June  27,  1633,  we  cannot  know.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  mut- 
tered "Eppur  si  muove"— "and  yet  it  moves,"  although  it  furn- 
ishes us  with  an  appropriate  anecdote. 

One  more  incident  in  the  life  of  this  first  modern  scientist : 
Members  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  other  onlookers,  are  assembled 
in  the  space  at  the  foot  of  the  wonderful  leaning  tower  of  white  marble 
In  that  city  one  morning  in  the  year  1591.  A  young  professor  climbs  the 
spiral  staircase  until  he  reaches  the  gallery  surmounting  the  seventh  tier 
of  arches.  The  people  below  watch  him  as  he  balances  two  balls  on  the 
edge  of  the  gallery,  one  weighing  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  other. 
The  balls  are  released  at  the  same  instant  and  are  seen  to  keep  together 
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as  they  fall  through  the  air  until  they  are  heard  to  strike  the  ground  at 
the  same  moment.  Nature  has  spoken  in  no  imcertain  sound,  and  has 
given  an  immediate  answer  to  a  question  debated  for  2000  years. 

Without  disparaging  such  giants  of  thought  as  Newton  and 
da  Vinci,  we  might  justly  term  Galileo  the  first  modern 
scientist,  first  because  of  his  inventions  of  scientific  instru- 
ments of  precision,  and  second  because  he  completely  broke 
away  from  the  thraldom  of  tradition  and  went  to  Nature  her- 
self for  his  facts.  His  greatest  conception  was  that  of  force  as 
a  mechanical  agent.  He  was  the  first  to  see  that  force  could  be 
handled,  so  that  the  basic  principle  of  the  steam  engine,  for 
example,  was  really  born  in  the  brain  of  this  man  Galileo. 
Furthermore,  the  example  set  by  him  was  the  signal  for  a  burst 
of  activity  in  the  sciences  that  continues  unabated  to  this  day. 

Galileo  was  truly  a  many-sided  genius,  but  he  was  not  alone 
in  exhibiting  this  characteristic,  for  in  his  day  it  was  still 
possible  for  a  person  to  acquire  at  least  a  working  acquaintance 
with  most  of  the  fields  of  knowledge.  Francis  Bacon  (1561- 
1626)  spoke  the  very  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  scholar  wjien 
he  "made  his  famous  brag  of  having  taken  all  knowledge  to 
be  his  province."  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  came  nearer 
achieving  this  objective — of  taking  all  knowledge  into  his  ken. 
Da  Vinci  was  by  profession  an  engineer,  but  he  was  also  astron- 
omer, painter,  sculptor,  musician,  anatomist,  and  botanist.  He 
did  masterly  work  in  all  these  varied  fields,  although  he  is 
best  known  as  an  artist,  for  his  fresco  representing  "The  Last 
Supper"  and  for  his  famous  painting  "Mona  Lisa." 

We  might  conclvi^^  mat  this  many-sidedness  characterized 
■kixo<,<.  earner  scientists  and  that  this  type  of  scholarship  re- 
mained possible  well  into  the  eighteen  century.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  a  man  like  Franklin  should  experiment  with 
lightning  rods,  cook  stoves,  musical  instruments,  and  the  Gulf 
Stream.  In  fact,  an  educated  man  was  defined  as  "one  who 
knows  something  about  everything  and  everything  about  some- 
thing." 

*    *    *    *    * 

In  science,  however,  the  day  of  the  few  illustrious  leaders 
is  passing,  for  modern  science,  like  a  Malthusian  population, 
increases  at  a  geometric  rate.  For  this  reason  scientists  have 
retreated  to  what  is  known  as  specialization.  Not  that  scien- 
tists sought  specialization,  for  the  gibe  that  the  specialist 
"knows  more  and  more  about  less  and  less"  carries  a  sting. 
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The  scientist  has  been  forced  into  this  method  of  pursuing 
knowledge  as  a  matter  of  "sheer  self-preservation."  Without 
closing  our  eyes  to  the  limitations  of  specialization  we  must 
nevertheless  admit  that  this  form  of  activity  has  led  to  most 
remarkable  progress  in  science,  both  pure  and  applied. 

One  of  the  frequently-mentioned  limitations  of  specializa- 
tion is  the  forcing  of  the  specialist  into  a  pigeon  hole,  and  the 
danger  of  his  coming  to  regard  his  own  pet  field  as  all-import- 
ant. He  is  in  grave  danger  of  narrow-mindedness — in  marked 
contrast  to  the  broad-mindedness  of  the  early  scholar.  True, 
science  is  still  within  the  grip  of  specialization,  but  there  are 
indications  that  this  very  fact  is  leading  us  out  into  a  more 
wjholesome  point  of  view.  If  we  look  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
recent  tendencies  in  the  various  sciences  we  may  see  that  spe- 
cialization is  toward  the  break  down  of  the  specialist  point  of 
view.  In  the  time  at  our  disposal  we  can,  of  course,  scratch  the 
surface  of  only  a  few  of  the  sciences,  but  even  this  should  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

Astronomy,  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  has  greatly  increased 
its  concepts  of  the  universe.  When  Galileo,  in  1609,  turned  his 
telescope  on  the  heavens  he  made  some  remarkable  discoveries, 
one  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  Milky  Way  is  made  up  of 
separate  stars.  Following  this,  the  astronomer  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  familiarizing  himself  with  our  own  solar  system — 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets  and  the  occasional  migratory 
comet.  The  knowledge  that  resulted  naturally  led  into  a  consid- 
eration of  the  stars  themselves. 

To  the  unaided  eye  about  five  thousand  stars  can  be  seen, 
less  than  three  thousand  of  which  can  be  made  out  at  any  one 
time — a  fact  that  can  be  easily  verified  by  counting.  But  with 
the  aid  of  a  modern  telescope  such  as  the  one  at  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory  (with  an  object  glass  of  100  inches)  hundreds  of 
millions  of  stars  can  be  brought  into  view.  The  nearest  of  these 
is  about  four  light-years  away,  a  light-year  being  the  yardstick 
of  the  astronomer.  It  represents  the  distance  that  light  would 
travel  in  a  year,  and  light  travels  at  the  rate  of  186,300  miles 
in  a  second. 

The  sun  is  over  a  million  times  as  heavy  as  our  earth,  and  is 
approximately  93,000,000  miles  distant,  and  yet  the  earth  could 
revolve  on  its  orbit  around  the  sun  within  the  circumference  of 
Betelguese,  the  giant  star  within  the  constellation  of  Orion. 
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Thus  it  is  apparent  that  our  sun  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
dwarf  star. 

How  immense  then  must  be  the  giant  nebulae?  The  An- 
dromeda nebula  is  one  million  light-years  away,  and  about  fifty 
thousand  light-years  in  diameter.  It  contains  millions,  possibly 
billions  of  stars.  So  far  aWay  is  it,  in  fact,  that  it  does  not  even 
"make"  the  front  pages  of  our  unscientific  newspapers  when 
a  Harvard  professor  recently  announced  that  this  mammoth 
nebula  is  approaching  our  earth  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  per 
second.  The  chances,  are,  of  course,  that  none  of  us  will  be  here 
when  the  crash  comes. 

With  such  figures  as  these  constantly  accumulating  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  grew  up  the  idea  that  the  universe  is 
boundless.  In  recent  years,  however,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Einstein  theory,  science  has  gone  back  on  this  older  notion 
of  illimitable  space.  They  tell  us  that  space  may  be  curved, 
and  a  Dutch  astronomer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  calculate  its 
circumference.  This  he  gives  as  one  hundred  million  light-years. 

Biology,  which  a  half-century  or  more  ago  was  largely  dom- 
inated by  morphology  and  toxonomy,  is  today  less  occupied 
with  such  reasoning  and  treats  biologic  phenomena  as  results 
of  physical  and  chemical  processes.  This  has  made  it  possible 
to  explain  much  of  the  organism's  behavior  as  simple  chemical 
reactions  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  theology.  The 
functional  biologist,  the  physiologist,  carries  on  his  labors  in 
the  border-line  between  biology  on  the  one  hand  and  bio-chem- 
istry and  bio-physics  on  the  other,  and,  while  the  passing  of 
the  old-time  morphology  is  to  be  deplored,  the  functional 
aspect  of  this  science  has  made  great  progress.  To  mention 
but  a  single  example:  "By  the  aid  of  sex  hormones,  obtained 
from  the  human  urine,  it  is  now  possible  to  direct  the  develp- 
ment  of  the  individual  at  will  toward  either  the  female  or  the 
male  side."  One  shudders  to  contemplate  the  power  and  re- 
sponsibility thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  man. 

Chemistry  deals  with  matter  and  the  reactions  that  take 
place  between  different  kinds  of  matter.  But  chemical  research 
is  now  concerned  with  the  very  nature  of  matter.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  the  atom  was  considered  a  rigid,  unchangeable  unit; 
the  very  word  itself  means  something  that  cannot  be  broken 
up  into  anything  smaller.  In  spite  of  this  and  the  additional 
fact  that  the  atom  is  too  small  to  be  seen,  the  chemist  with 
uncanny  genius  has  built  up  elaborate  concepts  of  its  con- 
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struction.  Only  within  the  past  month  or  so  there  has  come 
from  the  laboratories  of  the  University  of  London  the  announce- 
ment that  the  atom  has  been  split,  thus  affording  the  chemist 
the  justification  of  knowing  that  at  least  his  conception  of  its 
nature  Was  accurate.  The  significance  of  this  will  become  more 
apparent  as  we  proceed. 

The  chemist  has  also  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  biologist. 
He  has  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  special  types  of  reac- 
tions that  take  place  at  the  surfaces  of  substances  and  in  this 
way  has  illuminated  the  once-dark  field  of  colloid  chemistry 
in  which  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  life  itself  may  well  be  hid- 
den. The  chemist  has  prepared  many  substances  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  living  organism  as  adrenaline,  insulin,  thy- 
roxin and,  very  recently,  vitamins  C  and  D  in  crystalline  form. 

These  latter  have  come  to  receive  due  recognition  in  our 
newer  knowledge  of  nutrition,  particularly  vitamin  D,  the  anti- 
rachitic factor.  This,  as  every  schoolchild  now  knows,  is  found 
in  great  concentration  in  cod  liver  oil,  but  it  is  also  known  that 
the  young  organism  can  receive  the  same  benefits  by  being 
exposed  to  sunlight.  This  same  vitamin  is  producible  by  irra- 
diating the  substance  ergosterol,  and  Steenbock,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  has  discovered  how  to  put  this  antirachitic 
factor  in  foods  by  ultraviolet  radiation,  so  that  one  can  now 
purchase  breakfast  foods  and  bread  which  have  been  treated 
by  the  Steenbock  process  or  a  modification  of  it.  Mere  irradi- 
ation thus  is  able  to  transform  a  substance  which  has  no  effect 
on  animal  growth  to  one  of  intense  potency. 

Physics  has  probably  made  more  progress  within  the  life 
span  of  the  present  generation  than  has  any  other  science. 
With  the  stimuli  provided  by  Newton  and  Galileo,  the  physicist 
speedily  systematized  the  classical  subdivisions  of  his  science, 
mechanics,  hydraulics  and  the  like,  and  has  turned  with  the 
chemist  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  matter,  so  that 
physics  and  chemistry  are  now  practically  the  same  in  funda- 
mentals. It  was  two  young  physicists — not  biologists  or  bio- 
chemists— of  the  University  of  Cambridge  who  last  month  ad- 
vanced evidence  that  they  had  produced  vitamin  A  by  artificial 
means. 

The  physicist  has  joined  hands  with  the  astronomer,  and 
together  they  tell  us  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  stars.  We 
learn,  for  example,  that  the  sun's  temperature  is  about  6000 
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degrees  C.  near  the  surface,  but  that  it  soon  reaches  one-million 
degrees,  and  that  at  the  center  it  is  around  40,000,000  degrees 
C.  It  does  seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  physicist  is  going 
rather  far  afield,  what  with  investigating  biologic  phenomena 
such  as  vitamins,  working  with  the  chemist  on  the  construction 
of  the  atom,  and  now  teaming  up  with  the  astronomer  in  invest- 
igating the  stars. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies?  Can  all  of 
this  be  made  intelligible  to  the  layman? 

*     *     *     *     * 

Briefly,  all  matter  is  made  up  of  atoms.  The  atom  itself  is  a 
miniature  solar  system,  made  up  of  a  central  nucleus  which  is 
largely  positively-charged  particles,  called  protons,  with  nega- 
tively-charged particles,  electrons,  revolving  around  this 
nucleus.  Atoms  of  different  substances  differ  only  in  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  these  particles,  and  the  speed  at  which 
they  are  traveling. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  red-hot  poker  gives  off  energy  in 
the  form  of  heat.  This  is  because  the  tiny  atoms  that  go  to 
make  up  the  poker  are  mo\ang  faster  than  when  the  poker 
is  cool.  Everyone  is  not  so  familiar  with  the  fact  that  every 
material  body  above  absolute  zero  is  constantly  giving  off  heat. 
In  the  stars  which  are  at  exceedingly  high  temperatures,  the 
atoms  are  traveling  at  such  terrific  speeds  that  they  bombard 
each  other  so  constantly  and  with  such  force  that  particles 
(electrons)  become  broken  off  from  the  atom.  New  particles 
rush  in  to  repair  the  breach,  and  in  this  way  new  forms  of 
matter  are  being  built  up — and  broken  down. 

Very  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  right  here  on 
the  earth  in  the  case  of  radio-active  substances.  Uranium,  for 
example,  disintegrates  into  lead,  and,  in  the  process,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  energy  is  emitted  in  the  form  of  electro- 
magnetic radiations  of  a  definite  wave-length. 

Radiations  differ  from  each  other  according  to  their  source. 
They  are  frequently  referred  to  in  terms  of  their  wave-lengths, 
because  scientists  had  for  a  long  time  thought  that  visible  light 
— ^another  type  of  radiation — is  a  wave  motion  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  that  sound  is  a  wave  motion.  Today  we  do  not 
know  whether  light  is  made  up  of  waves  or  of  a  stream  of  cor- 
puscles. Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  "waves"  is  sufficient  for 
ordinary  purposes. 
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Different  radiations  have  different  "wave-len^hs,"  thus 
radio  waves  are  long  waves,  while  x-rays  are  short  waves. 
Between  these  two  are  the  light  waves,  so-called  because  they 
are  the  source  of  our  visible  light,  and  the  other  rays  are  of 
freqencies  either  too  high  or  too  low  for  us  to  see.  All  radiations 
have  one  property  in  common — they  all  travel  at  the  same  rate 
of  speed  which  is  that  of  visible  light. 

The  shortest  rays  known  are  the  so-called  cosmic  rays 
which  of  late  have  received  so  much  attention.  These  are  radia- 
tions from  the  depths  of  the  cosmos  and  have  greater  energy 
than  any  other  form  of  radiation  known.  Professor  Millikan, 
who  is  studying  them,  has  recently  found  that  they  have  ener- 
gies 400  times  more  intense  than  the  gamma  rays  of  radium, 
and  are  4000  times  more  penetrating  than  x-rays.  Dr.  Millikan 
is  right  now  of  the  opinion  that  they  represent  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  proton.  They  do  not  come  from  our  sun,  for 
the  sun's  amplitude  does  not  affect  them,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  originate  somewhere  out  in  cosmic  space. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  electro-magnetic  radiations  is  of 
necessity  but  fragmentary  because  the  field  is  comparatively 
new,  but  enough  is  already  known  to  suggest  great  possibili- 
ties. The  infinitesimally  short  cosmic  rays  may  in  time  tell  us 
whether  the  universe  is  "running  down  or  merely  running 
around."  The  gamma  rays  of  radium  are  messages  from  the 
interior  of  the  heavy  atoms,  telling  us  of  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  matter  under  local  conditions  and  enabling  us  to  pry 
into  the  history  of  the  elements.  Nobody  questions  our  present 
therapeutic  uses  for  radium  and  x-rays,  and  future  possibilities 
may  well  be  imagined.  Ultraviolet  rays  may  in  time  solve  our 
nutritional  problems.  Besides  the  countless  utilities  that  we 
derive  from  visible  light,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  by  means 
of  spectral  analysis  helium  gas  was  discovered  on  the  sun  before 
it  was  known  to  exist  on  the  earth.  Radio  waves  are  appreciated 
by  us  all. 

All  of  these  facts  indicate  the  mutual  linkage  of  physics 
and  astronomy  into  astrophysics,  of  physics  and  chemistry 
into  physical  chemistry,  of  biology  and  chemistry  into  bio- 
chemistry. There  remains  the  union  of  biology  with  physics 
and  astronomy,  and,  in  order  to  illustrate  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  theory  of  evolution. 

*  Hf  *  *  * 

Organic  evolution  means  briefly,  that  all  organisms,  both 
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plant  and  animal,  arose  from  earlier  forms  by  a  long  process 
of  descent  with  change.  This  theory  is  today  more  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  minds  of  scientific  men  than  ever  before. 
That  is,  that  evolution  did  take  place  is  accepted  by  biologists 
everywhere ;  how  it  took  place  is  not  known,  and  in  attempting 
to  answer  this  question  "how?"  various  theories  have  been  put 
forward.  The  most  widely  accepted  view  today  of  how  evolu- 
tion goes  on  is  a  combination  of  Darw:in's  Natural  Selection 
and  DeVries  theory  of  mutations.  Mutations  are  sporadic 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  germplasm  of  the  organism,  and 
they  are  passed  on  to  succeeding  generations.  Now  mutations 
do  take  place — of  that  we  are  certain — but  we  do  not  know 
what  causes  them.  When  they  do  occur,  they  represent  perman- 
ent changes  in  the  hereditary  make-up  of  the  organism,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  beast,  so  to  speak.  Whether  the  mutations 
that  do  appear  survive  or  not,  depends  entirely  upon  the  type 
of  environment  in  which  they  make  their  appearance;  that  is, 
natural  selection. 

The  task  of  the  plant  or  animal  breeder  is  to  watch  for 
mutations,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see  that  they  are  provided 
with  an  environment  that  favors  them.  But  mutations  are  so 
rare  that  the  process  of  waiting  for  them  is  laboriously  slow. 

American  geneticists  have  bred  about  20,000,000  specimens 
of  a  little  fly  known  as  "Drosophila."  The  hereditary  pattern 
of  every  one  of  these  flies  has  been  known,  and  yet  every  once  in 
a  While  a  mutant  fly  appears  among  the  offspring.  The  per- 
centage of  mutants  to  the  total  number  of  offspring  is  very 
small. 

Here,  then,  is  the  point.  A  young  geneticist  of  the  University 
of  Texas  subjected  some  of  these  flies  to  x-ray  radiation,  and 
found  that  the  treatment  produced  mutations  artificially.  In 
one  generation  and  in  the  course  of  45  minutes'  application  of 
the  x-rays  he  induced  "about  half  the  total  number  of  muta- 
tions that  it  had  taken  other  workers  many  years  to  find."  That 
is,  he  actually  speeded  up  the  evolutionary  process  by  using 
x-rays.  By  some  rearrangement  of  the  genes  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  still  obscure  these  rays  can  alter  the  germplasm, 
creatively  or  retrogressively.  Some  of  the  products  of  Dr. 
Muller's  works  are  monsters  and  useless.  Others  may  prove 
good.  What  is  most  important  is  not  either  the  forward 
marches  or  the  backward;  it  is  the  fact  that  forced  marches 
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of  evolution  have  proved  possible  at  all.  The  thought  is  pro- 
found that  mere  man  may  in  time  be  able  to  help  God  Himself 
in  the  work  of  creating.  Even  over  so  fundamental  a  thing  as 
the  very  nature  of  life  it  seems  that  man  is  to  be  given  power. 
We  thus  see  that  specialization  which  is  so  often  decried 
on  account  of  its  restricted  point  of  view  has  been  the  means 
of  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  separate  the  various 
branches  of  science.  All  fields  of  science  are  merging  into  one 
big  Science  of  Nature,  their  sole  aim,  as  Emerson  puts  it  "to 
find  a  theory  of  nature."  It  appears  as  if  the  sciences  of  the 
future  will  be  largely  dominated  by  physics,  with  mathematics 
as  the  common  handmaiden  of  all.  The  poet  always  puts  big 
thoughts  in  sublime  words,  and  so  we  conclude  with  the  words 
of  Francis  Thompson: 

"All  things  by  immortal  Power 

Near  or  far, 

Hiddenly 

To  each  other  linked  are, 

That  thou  canst  not  stir  a  flower 

Without  troubling  of  a  star." 


We  All  Know  That— 

"If   you   brood    over  your  troubles  you'll  have  a  perfect 
hatch." 

— J.  Hopkins 

"Dignity  is  like  a  perfume:  those  who  use  it  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  it." 

— Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 

"The  great  tests  of  life  reveal  character:  it  is  not  until 
winter  comes,  that  we  know  the  pine  is  an  evergreen." 

"Every  man  is  an  omnibus  in  which  his  ancestors  ride." 

— O.  W.  Holmes 

"Wit  is  the  salt  of  conversation,  not  the  food." 

— Hazlitt 
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Katherine  Sawyer,  '39 

0LLEN  surprised  herself  by  speaking  to  the  child.  She 
hadn't  intended  it  at  all.  But  the  misery  on  the  small 
drawn  face  had  stopped  her. 

"What's  the  matter,  little  girl  ?" 

The  child  seemed  aware  of  her  own  inappropriateness  on 
such  a  fashionable  avenue  as  Hilton  Drive.  She  shifted  awk- 
wardly from  one  foot  to  the  other,  while  her  hands  twisted  a 
corner  of  the  scrap  which  served  as  a  dress. 

She  gulped,  started  to  speak,  and  gulped  again.  "Nothing, 
Miss — I  jes'  wondered,"  she  faltered.  "I  jes'  wondered  if  ye'd 
give  me  a  nickel  fer  some  bread.  Us  kids  ain't  had  a  bite  o' 
supper." 

Ellen  dug  into  her  purse.  Rather  bad  to  encourage  begging; 
yet  the  child  might  really  need  food.  Maybe  this  once  wouldn't 
hurt.  She  wondered  idly  wihere  the  little  beggar  had  come  from. 

"Here." 

Eagerly  the  claw-like  hand  seized  the  money;  and  in  an 
instant  the  ragged  figure  was  darting  down  the  drive. 

Ellen  was  suddenly  curious  about  that  wretched  product 
of  the  slums.  Thoughtfully,  she  entered  her  home  to  the  maid's 
cheery,  "Good  evening,  Miss." 

"Good  evening,  Marie.  Were  there  any  calls  today?" 

"No,  Miss  Ellen,  and  no  mail  either." 

"Very  well — oh,  yes,  Marie.  I'm  dining  out  tonight.  I  neg- 
lected calling  you  from  the  office,  but  that  doesn't  mattter.  Just 
let  me  know  when  Mr.  Benson  comes." 

"Yes,  Miss.  Will  there  be  any  message  for  him?" 

Ellen  decided  not.  As  she  climbed  the  stairs,  she  tried  to 
push  away  the  oppressing  sense  of  disappointment  which  al- 
most overwhelmed  her.  What  idiotic  notion  made  her  always 
expect  to  hear  Marie  say,  "Yes,  Miss,  Mr.  Godwyn  called  today. 
You're  to  telephone  him  at  the  club  as  soon  as  possible." 

She  snapped  on  the  lights  in  her  room  and  fell  across  the 
bed.  Why  did  it  always  have  to  be  like  this?  Why  must  she  inces- 
santly think  of  that  horrible  day  when  she  had  found  a  little 
white  note  propped  against  the  flacon  of  her  favorite  perfume? 
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"Stop  it!"  she  reprimanded  herself.  "Change  for  dinner. 
Draw  your  bath.  Decide  upon  your  dress.  Which  will  look 
better — ^the  blue  or  the  gold?  Perhaps  the  blue."  That  did  some- 
thing to  her  eyes.  What  was  it  Jack  Benson  had  said?  Oh,  yes, 
'Your  eyes  are  like  pools  of  blue  in  a  white  cloud'. 

She  wondered  idly  whether  the  flowers  he  was  sending 
would  be  orchids  or  gardenias.  Something  expensive,  of  course ; 
that  was  like  Jack.  Life  with  him  would  be  an  easy,  luxurious 
affair.  No  hurry,  not  a  great  deal  of  worry,  a  calm,  settled 
existence,  in  which  one  would  never  rush  home  to  find  messages 
that  sent  the  recipient  tumbling  headlong  into  the  blackness 
and  nothingness  of  despair. 

How  insignificant  that  little  white  note  on  her  dresser  had 
looked.  Ellen  had  read  it  twice  before  she  grasped  what  it  was 
saying.  Now  she  wondered  dully  if  she  would  ever  forget  a 
line  of  it. 

"I  do  love  you,  Ellen.  But  you  have  always  been  so  busy! 
You  wanted  your  job,  and  since  you  wanted  it,  I  wanted  you 
to  have  it.  But  because  of  that,  we  have  missed  much,  I'm 
afraid. 

"Children  have  been  a  laughing  matter  to  you.  You 
couldn't  have  managed  them  and  your  work,  too.  And  the  work 
couldn't  be  sacrificed;  it  paid  you  twice  the  salary  mine  paid 
me.  It  isn't  that  I'm  jealous;  it's  just  that  I  can't  be  happy 
with  things  as  they  are. 

"Our  ideias  are  essentially  different!  I've  seen  that  in  our 
quarrels,  which  recently  have  become  rather  frequent.  For 
the  sake  of  both  of  us,  I'm  leaving  before  our  marriage  degen- 
erates into  something  we  would  hate. 

"To  you  this  will  be  a  blow,  Ellen,  for  you  have  been  too 
busy  even  to  suspect  that  the  end  of  our  marriage  was  near. 
However,  for  weeks  I've  been  expecting  to  be  transferred  to 
Washington.  I  said  nothing  because  I  knew  you  could  keep  me 
from  going  alone;  yet  I  knew  you  would  not  be  willing  to  go 
with  me. 

"Today  I  was  notified  of  my  promotion ;  therefore,  I'm  leav- 
ing quietly.  If  you  are  ever  really  in  need,  I'm  at  the  Lynx 
Club. 

"The  home  is  yours!  I  truly  want  you  to  have  it  ...  " 

As  time  went  on,  Ellen  wondered  why  she  had  persisted 
in  living  there.  All  her  friends  had  openly  ridiculed  her  for 
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doing  so.  Now  and  then  she  was  greeted  with:  "What  is  hap- 
pening to  you,  El?  Not  goin^  sentimental  on  us,  are  you?" 

Yes,  she  probably  was.  Sentiment  had  undoubtedly  weak- 
ened her  ardor  for  her  work.  Only  dogged  stubborness,  that 
inherent  quality  of  all  the  Masons,  kept  her  from  throwing  a 
dress  or  two  into  a  bag  and  rushing  to  Washington  on  the  next 
train. 

The  gentle  tap  of  the  maid  broke  in  on  her  revery. 

"Mr.  Benson!   Miss  Ellen." 

"Thank  you,  Marie.  Help  me  with  my  strap  will  you, 
please?" 

She  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  Her  black  hair,  coiled 
low  on  her  neck,  brought  out  the  ivory  of  her  face,  so  distin- 
guished for  its  patrician  features.  The  blue  gown  caressed  her 
in  its  unobtrusive  perfection.  Quite  nice.  She  could  imagine 
Jack's  profuse  praise,  but  her  heart  longed  for  Doug's  slow, 
"You're  pretty.  El.  I  love  you." 

***** 

The  next  night  Ellen  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the  ragged 
little  beggar  of  the  day  before  lingering  on  the  lawn.  Undoubt- 
edly she  had  been  wrong  in  giving  the  waif  money.  Well,  it 
wouldn't  happen  again.  She  suddenly  felt  a  fierce,  hot  fury 
toward  the  child.  Was  this  what  Doug  had  wanted?  Turning 
she  hastened  her  steps  until  she  almost  reached  the  porch. 
Why,  the  tyke  wasn't  even  trying  to  follow.  Slowly  she  looked 
back  .  . . 

"What's  your  name,  little  girl?  And  where  do  you  live?" 

"They  call  me  Nancy,  Miss,  and  I've  been  living  down 
there" — with  a  gesture  toward  the  tenement  district — "since 
Ma  went  away.  Before  that,  we  had  a  purty  house.  'Course  I 
don't  remember  it  much,  but  Ruth,  that's  my  sister,  tells  us 
all  about  it.  Some  day  I'm  going  to  have  a  nice  house.  And,  you 
know  what?  I'm  going  to  make  it  jes'  like  yours  is!" 

Ellen  blinked  back  the  tears.  She  wished  desperately  that 
there  was  something  she  could  do  for  the  unhappy  little 
creature. 

"Listen,  Nancy.  You  come  in,  and  I'll  show  you  the  inside 
of  my  home.  Then  yours  can  be  exactly  like  it!" 

After  that,  the  child  came  in  often,  and  if  there  was  time 
they  read  together  some  simple  tale  —  "The  Three  Bears", 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  "The  Big  Bad  Wolf."  And  while 
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they  read  Marie  would  fix  a  basket  of  food  for  Nancy  to  take 
down  the  hill.  Ellen  suddenly  felt  a  sense  of  peace  and  satis- 
faction. Yet  she  was  reluctant  to  make  mention  to  Jack  of 
wjhat  she  was  doing.  Finally,  however  some  overpowering  force 
within  made  her  refer  to  it.  After  this  first  attempt  to  tell 
him,  she  hadn't  tried  again. 

"Of  all  things,  El,"  he  laughed,  "playing  mother  to  some 
beggar  kid.  The  role  seems  hardly  fitting." 

Afterward,  she  wondered  why  she  so  bitterly  resented  the 
remark.  The  thing  was  rather  ridiculous,  wasn't  it?  After  all, 
she'd  always  thought  children  an  unnecessary  bother.  Was 
that  what  had  caused  the  failure  of  her  marriage?  Of  course 
she  did  not  want  actually  to  be  troubled  by  children,  but  with 
Nancy  it  was  different  somehow.  Nancy  took  awiay  that  over- 
whelming feeling  of  uselessness.  There  was  someone  who 
needed  her! 

So  the  weeks  passed.  The  days  were  filled  with  work  and 
the  nights  with  parties  and  play.  But  between  the  two  there 
were  the  brief  interludes  with  the  child;  it  was  then  that 
Ellen  really  lived. 

All  one  long  day  Ellen  had  worked  with  a  nagging  sense 
of  oppression.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  concentrate  on  the 
calculations  she  was  making.  Several  times  she  had  caught 
herself  thinking  about  just  nothing  at  all  when  Mr.  Kyne  was 
in  the  middle  of  an  important  dictation. 

Perhaps  the  quarrel  last  night  with  Jack  accounted  for  it. 
But  even  after  he  had  called  and  made  everything  right  again, 
Ellen  experienced  that  same  feeling  of  tenseness.  Restless,  she 
watched  the  hands  of  the  clock  move  on  and  on.  At  last  they 
reached  five. 

Out  on  the  crowded  street  she  hurried  toward  home  uncon- 
sciously dodging  the  swiftly  moving  traffic.  Nancy  would  be 
surprised  when  she  saw  the  new  dress  she  had  bought  for  her. 
Ellen  thrilled  with  the  thought  of  how  happy  the  child  would 
be.  Her  train  of  thought  swerved  abruptly.  Why — why  she  loved 
Nancy.  Looking  beyond  the  rags  and  dirt,  she  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  soul  beneath.  Doug  had  been  right!  What  a 
fool  she — 

The  wild  shriek  of  brakes,  suddenly  applied,  drew  her 
attention  to  the  corner.  A  crowd  was  forming.  There  had  been 
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an  accident!  Panic  suddenly  seized  her.  Almost  running,  she 
made  her  way  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle. 

"What  is  it?  Has  someone  been  hurt?" 

"Yeh."  A  rough-looking  idler  turned  to  answer.  "Truck  just 
knocked  down  some  kid.  Musta  killed  it." 

Kid!  Feverishly,  Ellen  elbowed  her  way  through  the  mob. 
It  was  impossible  to  swallow  the  choking  lump  in  her  throat. 
It  mustn't  be!  It  couldn't  be!  Y-et  she  had  a  curious  feeling  of 
certainty  that  it  was  Nancy. 

Hopelessly  she  dropped  by  the  form,  tragic  in  its  stillness, 
the  monument  of  an  unconscious  Reformation.  Kneeling  there, 
she  knew  that  she  had  lost  again.  All  these  months  she  had 
loved  this  child,  and  now  over  her  came  that  same  horrible 
darkness  which  had  filled  her  life  before.  But  there  was  a 
difference !  This  was  an  irretrievable  deprivation ;  the  other  .  .  . 

She  stood  up.  For  the  moment  there  was  little  to  be  done 
for  Nancy.  She  wt)uld  have  Marie  arrange  for  a  respectable 
funeral  later.  She  stepped  to  the  curb. 

"Taxi!"  A  Yellow  Cab  drew  to  the  side.  "298  Hilton  Drive— 
and  hurry!" 

Ellen  felt  suddenly  as  if  there  were  left  no  time  at  all.  "Oh, 
God,  forgive  me  for  the  fool  I've  been — and  help  me  now." 
They  had  left  the  other  cars  far  behind;  yet  it  seemed  as  if 
they  were  hardly  moving. 

"298  Hilton  Drive,  Ma'am." 

She  groped  in  her  purse  and  flung  him  a  bill.  The  passers- 
by  saw  a  beautiful  dark-haired  woman  rush  up  the  steps 
and  into  a  handsome  suburban  home. 

"Marie!" 

"Yes,  Miss." 

"Pack  my  bags  at  once.  I'll  be  up  in  a  few  minutes  to  help 
you." 

She  went  to  the  phone. 

"Operator,  Long  Distance,  please." 

"Long  Distance — I'm  calling  Mr.  Douglas  Godwyn  at  the 
Lynx  Club,  Washington,  D.  C." 

An  interminable  wait  .  .  .  Then  it  was  over. 

"Hello!  Doug,  this  is  Ellen!" 

Another  moment  of  waiting;  then  a  bewildering,  "I'm  sorry, 
Ellen ;  it's  too  late." 

In  the  heavy  thick  silence  that  followed,  the  short  quick 
click  of  the  receiver  left  her  stunned. 
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Annie  Ruth  Baird,  '39 

"I  will  arise  and  go  now 

To  yon  castle  of  Argon, 

With  my  faithful  charger  and  my  sword  of — " 

^^!^HESE  majestic  words,  issuing  from  the  left  wing  of  the 
^^_J  Children's  Theatre,  were  suddenly  cut  off.  Dick's  hand, 
in  an  animated  movement  which  he  fondly  hoped  came 
up  to  Miss  Black's  ideas  of  a  dynamic  gesture,  came  into 
violent  contact  with  Miss  Lucy's  head — almost  knocking  off  her 
"specs". 

"Richard  Henry  Lee,  can't  you  please  stand  still  five  min- 
utes without  knocking  my  head  off,  or  jamming  these  pins 
down  my  windpipe?"  Miss  Lucy  had  stationed  a  dozen  pins  in 
her  mouth.  "I  just  don't  see  how  I'm  ever  going  to  get  this 
costume  ready  in  time  for  you  to  go  on  stage,"  she  grumbled  on. 

Dick  stared  down  distastefully  at  the  gay  crimson  tunic 
thrown  across  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  he  was  parked. 
Then  he  bestowed  a  baleful  glance  on  the  innocent,  but  very 
much  be-plumed  hat  lying  on  the  table. 

Ordinarily  he  would  have  thrilled  at  the  mere  thought  of 
wearing  such  splendor;  but  today  he  just  didn't  seem  to  care — 
not  even  when  he  looked  down  and  saw  the  new  black  boots, 
as  slick  and  shiny  and  smooth  as  an  eel,  or  the  scarlet  uniform 
with  a  double  row  of  big  gold  buttons  marching  up  the  front 
of  it. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it;  Dick  was  really  worried 
about  something.  He  just  couldn't  keep  his  mind  on  his  lines. 
Instead  it  persisted  in  wandering  back  and  making  him  think 
about  some  things  he  had  rather  not  think  of  just  now. 

Preparatory  to  making  another  attempt  at  reciting  his  lines, 
he  resolutely  closed  his  eyes  and  drew  one  of  the  most  enorm- 
ous sighs  that  dressing  room  had  heard  in  a  long  time.  And 
with  what  unexpected  and  devastating  results!  The  whole 
framework  of  pins  Miss  Lucy  had  so  carefully  added  to  his 
dashing  regalia  had  sprung  asunder.  Miss  Lucy  took  one  look, 
and  uttering  a  shriek  of  despair,  set  to  work  with  her  usual 
grumbling  and  complaining. 
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"Funny  how  women  are  always  grumbling  and  fussing 
about  something,"  his  thoughts  ran  on.  "That  is,  most  of  them. 
But  Mother  never  used  to  fuss — not  with  me."  That  was  a  long 
time  ago  now.  He  never  saw  her  anymore,  and  Dad  just  re- 
fused to  talk  about  her.  He  didn't  have  anyone  to  talk  to  about 
her ;  so  all  he  could  do  was  just  to  think.  But  somehow  he  could 
never  figure  out  just  what  had  happened. 

He  remembered  how  Mother  and  Dad  used  to  come  in  to 
tell  him  goodnight.  Mother  looking  so  pretty  in  some  filmy, 
lacy  thing  and  with  the  light  shining  on  her  hair,  turning  it 
to  burnished  gold,  and  Dad  with  his  tall  black  hat  and  long 
black  coat.  They  would  smile  at  him  and  tell  him  to  be  a  good 
little  boy  and  then  smile  at  each  other  as  they  Went  out.  Oh, 
they  seemed  to  be  so  very  happy ! 

But  then  something  happened.  Mother,  instead  of  leaving 
every  night  with  Dad,  would  go  with  another  fellow  in  his  big 
black  car.  Instinctively  Dick  didn't  like  him  and  was  rude  to 
him  every  time  he  had  a  chance.  Mother  didn't  like  it  and  said 
he  was  her  director  and  was  a  very  nice  man,  but  still  Dick 
didn't  like  him.  Dad  didn't  like  him  either.  He  never  said  so, 
but  Dick  knew  it  anyway.  He  could  tell. 

Then,  one  day  he  went  down  to  the  theatre  with  Dad.  Just 
imagine  his  surprise  when  he  saw  his  mother  up  there  on  that 
platform  talking.  Everybody  must  have  liked  it  too,  because 
then  everybody  clapped  a  long  time.  He  was  proud  of  her,  and 
right  there  and  then,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  when  he  got 
to  be  a  big  man  like  Dad  he  would  do  that  too. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  he  told  Mother  that  when 
he  grew  up  he  was  going  to  work  in  the  theatre.  Mother  said 
she  thought  it  would  be  perfectly  grand  for  him  to  be  an  actor. 
She  looked  so  pleased,  but  Dad  had  a  big  black  frown  on  his 
face.  "Don't  be  silly.  When  he  grows  up,  he's  going  to  do  a 
man's  job  and  not  fiddle  around  on  a  stage,"  Was  the  only 
comment  he  made. 

Dad  never  took  him  to  the  theatre  any  more.  Maybe  it  was 
because  that  fellow  Mother  called  Mr.  Stokes  was  there,  walk- 
ing around  just  as  if  he  owned  the  whole  place  and  bossing 
Mother  around. 

Mother  didn't  smile  as  much  as  she  used  to,  and  one  morn- 
ing he  overheard  Dad  say,  "Why  don't  you  cut  out  this  stuff? 
You're  just  killing  yourself." 
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"But  Dear,"  she  answered,  "I  have  my  career  to  think  of." 

"Isn't  Dick  enough  career  for  you?"  Dad  asked. 

She  just  looked  at  him  sort  of  funny  and  then  said,  "You 
don't  like  Thomas  Stokes  do  you?" 

"Frankly,  I  don't,"  Dad  replied,  "and  I  don't  like  his  taking 
so  much  interest  in  you." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  was  all  she  said. 
Then  one  night  a  funny  thing  happened.  He  and  Dad  came 
into  the  living  room  and  saw  Mr.  Stokes  with  his  arms  around 
Mother.  Well,  he  looked  at  Dad,  and  Dad  looked  sort  of  white 
and  stern ;  he  looked  at  Mother,  and  her  face  was  as  red  as  the 
dress  she  had  on.  He  just  stood  there  by  the  door,  a  frightened 
and  puzzled  little  boy,  quite  forgotten  in  the  confusion  which 
followed  their  dramatic  entrance. 

Dad  walked  up  and  pulled  Dick's  mother  away  and  said, 
"Here,  come  back  to  your  senses.  Quit  acting  like  a  spoiled 
child,  or  a  temperamental  actress,  and  behave  yourself," 

Well,  then  she  became  angry  and  slapped  his  face.  Then 
they  talked  some  more,  but  Dick  didn't  understand  them.  He 
was  tired  and  sleepy  and  puzzled. 

Finally  Dad  said,  "So,  that's  the  kind  of  woman  I  married. 
Well,  I'll  give  you  a  divorce,  but  understand :  I'm  going  to  fight 
for  the  custody  of  little  Dick."  With  that  he  strode  out  of  the 
room. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  things  were  all  blurred  and  con- 
fused for  the  small  boy.  He  sat  in  a  stuffy,  hot  old  building 
with  a  lot  of  people  craning  their  necks  to  see  him  when  he 
came  in.  Then,  a  tall  solemn  old  fellow  would  wtap  on  his  desk 
with  wlhat  looked  like  a  croquet  mallet,  and  say  something.  Big 
bald-headed  men  often  got  up  and,  pointing  at  Dick  with  pudgy 
fiingers,  would  thunder  out  a  whole  spiel  of  talk.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  they  were  fighting  over  him,  but  he  couldn't  im- 
agine why,  for  he  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before.  Some  of 
them  sounded  like  preachers  he  had  heard,  and  he  had  never 
liked  preachers. 

The  seat  would  get  powerfully  hard  and  he  Would  wriggle 
and  twist.  Oh,  it  Was  so  hot  and  stuffy  in  there  anyway.  He 
longed  for  the  feeling  of  being  in  between  two  cool  sheets,  and 
the  lingering  fragrance  of  Mother's  perfume  as  she  told  him 
good-night.  But  that  had  all  changed  now. 

One  time  Mother  got  up  there  and  said  some  mighty  bad 
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things  about  Dad.  He  began  to  wonder  what  was  the  matter 
with  Mother  anyway;  and  when  she  said  that  Dad  had  been 
mean  to  her,  Dick  jumped  up  and  yelled  out  that  it  wasn't  so. 
There  was  a  queer  little  silence  and  Mother  got  to  crying,  and 
then  everybody  began  talking  at  once,  it  seemed  to  him. 

After  a  while  the  judge  got  up  and  said  something  in  a 
solemn  voice,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  found  out  that  it 
was  all  over. 

On  the  way  out  he  overheard  a  group  of  women  talking. 
"That's  the  little  boy.  Poor  little  chap !  I  certainly  do  feel  sor- 
ry for  him." 

Another  said,  "All  these  crazy  young  upstarts  do  in  these 
days  is  to  marry  and  then  divorce.  Why,  everyone  knows  the 
bust-up  occurred  over  her  theatrical  director." 

Dad  had  put  Dick  in  school  and  every  week-end  he  would 
take  him  home.  Only  it  was  different  now ;  for  Dad  had  moved 
and  it  was  lonesome  without  Mother  there.  He  remembered 
once  asking  Dad  Wjiat  was  a  divorce,  and  if  it  Were  anything 
so  very  bad.  Dad  just  looked  sort  of  funny  and  turned  to  the 
window.  Some  little  boy  at  school  had  pointed  his  finger  almost 
up  under  Dick's  nose  and  said,  "Huh,  he  ain't  go  no  ma,  'cause 
his  folks  is  divorced  they  are,  and  only  bad  folks  gets  a  di- 
vorce." Dick  had  jumped  on  him  and  beat  him  until  he  cried 
for  mercy,  but  even  that  could  not  erase  the  sting  of  those 
words. 

As  time  had  gone  on,  those  happy  days  seemed  more  and 
more  like  a  dream,  and  those  horrible  days  in  the  courtroom 
like  a  nightmare  which  had  passed  on. 

He  remembered  the  resolution  he  had  made  about  being 
an  actor  when  he  grew  up  big  and  tall  and  so,  he  began  taking 
parts  in  all  of  the  plays  that  were  given.  He  grew  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  work,  and  now  he — 

A  voice  brought  him  out  of  his  reverie  and  back  to  reality. 

"Richard,  do  hurry  up,  it  is  time  for  you  to  go  on  stage." 
He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  grabbing  his  hat,  he  scrambled  down 
from  his  chair  and  disappeared. 

II 

Twelve  years  later,  a  serious-eyed  young  man  frowned  im- 
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patiently  into  the  mirror  as  he  struggled  to  set  his  tie  at  the 
precise  angle  he  Wanted  it. 

Twelve  years  make  a  difference  in  a  person,  and  so  it  was 
with  Richard  Lee.  The  "love  of  his  life"  was  still  the  theater, 
and  through  years  of  hard  work  he  had  acquired  a  coveted 
position  in  the  theatrical  world.  These  years  had  changed 
him  from  a  bewildered  and  frightened  boy  of  eleven,  doing 
bits  of  dramatic  work  in  the  Children's  Theatre,  to  a  self-con- 
fident young  man  of  twienty-three,  now  in  the  leading  role  of  a 
Broadway  production  soon  to  be  given  to  the  public. 

"Five  minutes  late  for  rehearsal  already,"  he  groaned.  "Oh, 
hang  it  anyway!" 

"Everybody  wanted  on  stage.  Time  to  start,"  bawled  out 
the  call  boy  going  through  the  hall. 

Dick  grabbed  his  coat,  dashed  madly  out  of  the  door,  and 
promptly  rushed  headlong  into  the  arms  of  an  amazed  painter. 
The  paint  sprayed  out  in  every  direction,  generously  spatter- 
ing Dick  from  head  to  heel. 

"S-a-y,  wh-ere's  the  f-fire?"  stuttered  the  fellow  as  soon  as 
he  could  regain  his  breath.  But  already  he  was  talking  to  thin 
air,  he  discovered,  as  he  glimpsed  a  tall  figure  just  disappear- 
ing around  the  corner. 

As  Dick  dashed  in,  he  found  most  of  the  cast  already  as- 
sembled. To  make  bad  matters  worse,  he  stumbled  over  a  box 
and  fell  flat  at  the  feet  of  a  woman  sitting  at  the  edge  of  the 
crowd. 

As  he  picked  himself  up  he  realized  what  a  ludicrous  figure 
he  made,  and  expected  to  hear  a  peal  of  laughter  at  his  down- 
fall. Instead,  he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  arm,  and  looking  up 
he  found  himself  gazing  into  one  of  the  sweetest  countenances 
he  had  ever  seen.  The  woman  helped  him  to  his  feet,  silently. 
She  had  not  laughed  at  him,  and  for  this,  his  heart  wlarmed 
toward  her! 

He  smiled  and  thanked  her.  Then,  wending  his  way  toward 
the  director,  he  carried  a  picture  in  his  mind  of  a  sweet-faced 
lady  with  wise,  yet  tender  eyes.  Her  hair  might  once  have  been  a 
beautiful  bronze,  but  it  was  now  striped  with  silver.  He  vaguely 
felt  that  somewjhere,  sometime  before  he  had  seen  that  face. 
But  he  could  not  recall  having  seen  her  on  the  set  before  today. 
"Oh,  I've  got  it.  I'll  bet  she's  that  new  stand-in  for  Martha 
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McCoy,  that  Director  Mitchell  was  talking  about,"  his  thoughts 
ran  on. 

"Everybody  on  stage?"  The  question  was  bawled  out  in  a 
stentorian  voice. 

"Yep, — Oh,  no — McCoy  is  not  here  yet,"  was  the  answer. 

"What?  Late  again!  Pete  run  and  get  her — drag  her  back 
if  you  have  to — but  get  her  anyway.  What  a  leading  lady," 
fumed  the  hot  and  bothered  director.  "Always  late  or  else  has 
one  of  those  confounded  chronic  attacks  of  hers." 

"Yeah,  t'would  be  a  cute  trick  for  her  to  play  out  on  us  on 
opening  night,  wouldn't  it?  You  remember,  she  did  just  that 
thing  once  before,"  came  a  voice  from  nearby. 

Director  Mitchell  chewed  viciously  down  on  the  unlighted 
cigar  he  held  in  his  mouth.  "Well,  bless  my  soul,  here  she 
comes!"  he  exclaimed,  as  she  preceded  Pete  in  the  door. 

"Everybody  take  your  places,"  was  the  order  which  started 
things  rolling.  Finally  the  rehearsal  got  under  way. 

"Say,  you  know  that  there's  a  corking  good  actor  —  that 
fellow  Lee,"  remarked  one  of  the  flymen  up  in  the  gallery, 
manipulating  the  curtain.  "I've  seen  actors  in  my  day, — good, 
bad  and  indifferent — and  I  know  a  good  one  when  I  see  him." 

"Yeah,  'like  mother — like  son,'  I  suppose.  Do  you  remember 
his  mother,  Lily  Lee?  'Bout  ten  years  ago  she  was  all  the  rage. 
The  critics  raved.  Man,  but  she  could  act!  But  I  always  thought 
maybe  it  went  to  her  head,  because  soon  after  that  she  broke 
with  her  husband  for  that  director  of  hers." 

"Wasn't  she  the  one  that  fooled  everybody  then,  by  stepping 
out  on  the  director,  leaving  him  flat?  After  which  she  did  a 
disappearing  act?" 

"Um-huh,  that  was  her.  Then  her  'public'  promptly  forgot 
all  about  her  and — ." 

"Hey,  you,  up  there.  Jack,  drop  that  curtain,  willyu?  You're 
paid  to  work,  not  to  stand  there  and  gab,"  came  a  shout  from 
below,  to  which  Jack  promptly  paid  attention. 

As  Dick  came  off-stage  once  between  acts,  he  happened  to 
glance  across  the  room  at  the  new  stand-in,  who  was  known  as 
Mary  Mason.  He  was  surprised  to  find  her  looking  at  him 
strangely,  With  a  mixture  of  pride  and  wistfulness,  also  some- 
thing else  he  could  not  quite  define. 

She  motioned  him  over,  and  mentioned  several  ways  she 
thought  he  might  improve  his  technique.  Such  as  small  details 
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concerning  profile,  which  Would  tend  to  give  his  performance 
more  polish. 

The  weeks  quickly  sped  by,  and  except  for  one  or  two  slight 
chronic  illnesses  of  McCoy,  the  play  progressed  smoothly. 

Ill 

"Why  so  silent,  Son?"  At  this  Dick  opened  his  eyes  and 
roused  himself. 

"I  was  just  thinking  for  a  moment  about  Mother."  It  was 
three  weeks  later  and  he  was  riding  with  his  father  to  the 
theater.  "You  know,  it  always  was  her  ambition  for  me  to  be- 
come a  great  actor.  I  would  have  liked  for  her  to  see  my  suc- 
cess of  last  night  and  these,"  his  gesture  included  the  litter 
of  newspapers,  beneath  which  they  were  nearly  buried.  Their 
bold  black  headlines  stared  him  in  the  face  from  all  sides. 

BROADWAY   THRILLS   TO   DYNAMIC    ACTING 

YOUNG  STAR  SWEEPS  ACROSS  HORIZON  OP  THEATER  WORLD 

OPENING  NIGHT  SHOWS  SON  OF  ONCE  FAMOUS  LILY  LEE 

"Yes,  it  would  give  her  untold  joy  to  know  that  her  son  was 
following  in  her  footsteps  after  all,  and  had  become  a  great 
actor,"  Dad  replied. 

"Dad  have  you  never  found  any  trace  of  her?" 

"No,"  Was  the  sad  reply.  "I  have  never  heard  any  word  of 
her,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  for  that  brief  note  I  received 
from  her  just  after  she  broke  with  Stokes,  saying  that  she  was 
sorry  things  had  turned  out  as  they  had.  She  had  discovered 
what  Thomas  Stokes  was  in  time  to  prevent  another  disaster. 
That  was  all.  And  then  she  sailed  for  Europe." 

"Well,  here  we  are,"  Dick  announced,  as  the  car  drew  up 
in  front  of  the  theater  where  his  name  emblazoned  in  lights — 
red,  white  and  blue — was  blinking  wickedly  at  each  passer-by. 

As,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  stepped  into  his  dressing  room, 
his  valet  announced,  "Director  Mitchell  wants  to  see  you  in 
his  office  immediately." 

"0.  K.,"  he  answered  as  he  wheeled  and  went  out. 

Dick  opened  the  door  upon  a  distracted  director,  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room.  He  turned  sharply  as  the  door  closed 
behind  Dick. 
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"What  do  you  think?"  Here  he  took  the  inevitable  un- 
lighted  cigar  from  his  mouth,  "Martha  McCoy  has  come  down 
with  a  case  of  chronic  appendicitis.  I've  been  afraid  of  just 
this  thing.  McCoy  with  all  her  ailments  plus  temperament  is 
more  than  I  can  handle." 

"You  mean  she  won't  be  able  to  go  on  at  all?"  Dick  inquired. 

"Guess  not.  Doc  says  she  can't  possibly  be  stimulated 
enough  to  go  on  with  the  performance.  Right  here  on  the  second 
night  too.  But  just  trust  McCoy  to  throw  a  monkey  wirench 
into  the  works.  I've  already  sent  for  her  stand-in,  eh, — Mason, 
I  believe  her  name  is." 

"Well,  Director,  I'm  almost  glad  of  it,"  was  Dick's  amazing 
reply.  "I've  got  a  feeling  that  Mason  can  play  that  part  far 
better  than  McCoy  could  ever  play  it." 

"What !  McCoy  has  her  faults,  but  she  can  act,"  the  astound- 
ed Mitchell  answered. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  Mary  Mason  appeared 
on  the  threshold.  She  looked  inquiringly  at  Director  Mitchell. 

"Miss  Mason,"  he  said,  "we  have  had  a  stroke  of  bad  luck. 
Miss  McCoy  is  ill — too  ill  to  perform — and  you  wSll  have  to 
take  her  place.  There  are  some  pretty  heavy  scenes  in  it,  do 
you  think  you  can  manage  it  all  right?" 

An  indefinable  gleam  shot  into  her  eyes.  She  looked  at 
Dick,  then  back  at  Mitchell,  and,  when  she  spoke,  her  voice  rang 
with  self-confidence.  "Yes,  I  can  manage  it — without  a  hitch,  I 
think." 

"Of  course,  there  are  many  little  technical  matters  which 
you  can't  be  expected  to  do  with  polish  and  finesse  of  an  ex- 
perienced actress,"  he  began.  But  she  smiled  and  said,  "I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  play  the  part  creditably." 

"Well,"  wiping  his  damp  brow,  Mitchell  got  up,  "Go  along 
and  get  dressed.  Lord,  I  hope  this  thing  doesn't  go  screwy.  If 
we  only  could  have  practiced  the  thing  with  her  once.  You, 
too,  go  along  and  get  ready,"  he  waved  Dick  out. 

The  play  moved  along  swiftly  to  a  dramatic  climax.  Dick 
had  never  been  better ;  he  threw  his  whole  self  into  it  with  an 
indefinable  feeling  that  tonight  held  something  important  in 
store  for  him. 

There  came  a  moment  in  the  play  when  Mary  Mason  was 
to  kneel  in  prayer  for  her  son,  and  Dick — the  son — was  to 
come  in  and  recognize  her  as  his  mother. 
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As  she  knelt  there,  the  Way  the  light  glinted  on  her  hair 
awoke  a  long  dormant,  but  poignant  memory  in  him.  He  stood 
there  for  a  moment — paralyzed — as  a  train  of  memories  rushed 
down  upon  him.  The  blinding  truth  broke  upon  him,  and  in- 
stinctively he  knew — he  had  found  his  mother — at  last. 

In  the  scene  that  followed,  lines  went  unheeded.  There  was 
no  need  for  them,  for  these  words  came  straight  from  the  heart, 
from  the  hearts  of  the  twlo,  turning  the  drama  inte  a  true 
life  story. 

As  the  curtain  noiselessly  fell,  there  was  a  moment  of  sil- 
ence— appreciative  silence — and  then  a  torrent  of  applause 
broke  loose  that  shook  the  room. 

Dick  guided  his  re-discovered  mother  to  her  dressing  room, 
and  as  she  entered  she  stopped  still,  her  face  a  dead  white  un- 
derneath all  the  make-up  she  wore.  A  figure  came  forward  to 
meet  her,  with  outstretched  hands.  She  was  no  longer  a  great 
actress,  but  merely  a  woman  looking  into  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Dick  smiled  and  closed  the  door  softly. 


Out  of  the  Night 

Betty  Sue  Cummings,  '39 

I  woke  and  saw  upon  the  trees 
Wee  raindrops  glisten  in  icy  freeze. 
Black,  bare  limbs,  all  crusted  with  white, 
'Twas  Beauty,  born  of  a  wretched  night. 

I  felt  the  rush  of  cold  Winter's  breath. 

And  gazed  upon  sleet  as  cold  as  death, 

I  saw  the  gleam  of  hard-froze  frost, 

And  prayed  God  that  Beauty  might  ne'er  be  lost. 


They  Shall  Not  Pass 

Virginia  Lee  Coleman 

Ten  worn  matrons,  with  lamps  burned  low, 
Trudged  toward  the  pearly  gate, 
Hoping  to  pass  and  find  relief 
From  sorrow,  toil,  and  hate. 

One  lagged  behind  as  if  afraid, 

To  face  the  stern  old  saint, 

Eyes  filled  with  grief  too  keen  and  deep, 

For  words  or  brush  to  paint. 

They  reached  the  gate  as  the  evening  sun. 
Sank  in  a  bed  of  fire, 
There  stood  St.  Peter,  book  in  hand. 
Bedecked  in  white  attire. 

With  bony  finger  he  beckoned  them. 
Till  they  still  closer  came, 
Then  looking  down  his  gaunt  old  nose. 
Asked  each  in  turn  her  name. 

"Ida  Bell,"  said  the  first,  "Mary  Jones,"  the  next, 
And  then  on  down  the  line, 
"Grace  Lee,  Sue  Smith,  Nell  White,  Doll  Smoot, 
Sis  Green,  Maud  Sweet,  Bess  Pine." 

Then  she  of  the  tragic  eyes  drew  near. 
And  faced  that  knowing  look. 
"Eve  Grimm,"  she  said  with  bated  breath, 
"You'll  find  me  in  your  book." 

He  cleaned  his  specks,  the  index  sought. 
The  pages  swiftly  found. 
Then  read  with  nods  and  frowns  and  snorts. 
The  records  written  down. 

At  last  he  stopped  and  sternly  said, 
"Your  sins  are  dark,  Eve  Grimm; 
Adultery,  murder,  lies,  and  theft. 
Keep  souls  from  passing  in." 
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She  sighed  and  sadly  turned  to  go, 
But  that  aged  voice  rasped  on, 
"You  paid  the  price  in  suffering; 
You  tried  hard  to  atone." 

Waving  her  in  with  a  long  white  arm, 
He  faced  the  nine  outside, 
The  nine  now  fully  confident 
They  Would  not  be  denied. 

"You  women,"  he  said,  "were  virtuous  wives. 
You  did  not  steal  nor  lie. 
You  kept  your  budgets  balanced  right 
Though  prices  were  sky  high. 

"Your  meals  were  rich  in  vitamins. 
You  trained  your  children  well. 
You  helped  to  run  the  church  bazaars. 
You  heeded  Sabbath's  bell. 

"Yet  all  your  good  deeds  are  annulled 
By  one  sin  unforgiven 
That  keeps  more  men  from  making  good, 
Than  win  the  joys  of  heaven. 

"This  gate  is  closed  on  nagging  wives. 
One  has  never  squeezed  in. 
I  turn  them  round  and  send  them  back, 
To  jfight  this  nasty  sin." 

He  closed  his  book  with  vicious  snap; 
His  head  toward  earth  a-wagging 
"Good  luck,"  he  said,  and  don't  come  back. 
Until  you're  cured  of  nagging." 

Nine  worn  dames  their  spirits  low 
Turned  from  the  gates  all  pearled 
And  groped  to  find  the  path  that  led 
Back  to  the  weary  world. 


Twenty 

Lena  Mac  Gardner,  '35 

CIME  and  again  the  horror  of  it  has  sent  shivers  down  my 
spine — the  dread  of  its  steady  approach,  the  fear  of  its 
tight  clutch.  I  fear  it  more  than  I  do  death  itself,  be- 
cause I  have  seen  the  fiendish  cruelty  with  wliich  it  attacks  and 
feeds  on  innocent  people. 

The  thought  that  I  must  grow  old,  that  only  death  can 
save  me  from  the  fate  of  becoming  a  helpless,  tottering  old 
woman  sickens  me  and  terrifies  me. 

"Life  is  what  you  make  it"  may  be  said  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  youth.  And  Youth  is  not  entirely  wrong.  This  statement  may 
be  justified  by  the  young  w*ho  are  gay  and  free  and  by  the  mid- 
dle-aged who  are  fat  and  prosperous.  But  for  the  old  who  are 
worn  and  feeble,  life  offers  only  three  alternatives:  A  person 
may  accept  old  age  as  a  time  for  drowsy  contentment;  or  from 
persistent  pride  he  may  accept  it  with  pretended  satisfaction; 
or  he  may  become  disillusioned  with  life  itself  and  find  old  age 
a  period  of  bitter  disappointment. 

I  admire  the  stubborn  pride  with  which  a  middle-aged  man 
fights  approaching  age.  I  weep  with  the  dear  old  lady  in  lace 
who  tenderly  watches  a  young  girl  in  love  and  recalls  her  own 
youth.  And  with  the  lone  gray-beard  who  finds  himself  forgot- 
ten and  powerless.  I  have  bitterly  cursed  age  and  its  cruelties. 
In  fact,  old  age  has  at  one  time  or  another  touched  all  but  one 
of  my  emotions.  Envy  alone  has  not  been  touched  by  its  power, 
for  never  have  I  envied  those  it  has  afflicted.  I  do  not  want  to 
become  the  sharp  old  Woman  who  looks  back  on  life  and  youth 
as  something  amusing,  because  she  knows  its  tricks.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  the  respected  but  helpless  old  lady  who  sits  in  the 
best  chair.  I  do  not  even  desire  to  be  the  gentle,  loving  grand- 
mother. I  do  not  want  to  grow  old ! 

Age  would  deafen  me,  so  that  I  could  not  hear  the  whisper- 
ings of  the  new  leaves  in  spring;  it  would  blind  me,  so  that  I 
could  not  see  the  faint  tint  of  pink  in  apple  blossoms.  It  would 
treat  me  as  a  cat  treats  a  mouse,  teasing  and  taunting  me 
before  it  dealt  the  final  blow. 
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Eagerly  I  listen  to  Browning's : 
"Grow  old  along  with  me. 
The  best  Is  yet  to  be," 

and  Sara  Teasdale's 

"Time  is  a  kind  friend,  he  will  make  us  old." 

I  want  to  be  convinced  that  growing  old  is  not  unpleasant. 

But  old  age,  with  all  its  sneaking,  creeping  ways,  has  not 
deceived  me !  I  know  it  for  the  thief  it  is.  Even  now  I  am  some- 
times chilled  by  its  icy  breath.  I  know  that  in  time  it  will  at- 
tack me,  bending  my  shoulders,  drawing  crow;'s  feet  around 
my  eyes  and  mouth,  and  making  common  sense  take  the  place 
of  foolish  fancies.  It  may  even  mellow  me  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  will  long  for  the  soft  slippers  and  easy  chair  that  now 
I  spurn.  But  the  blanket  over  me  cannot  imprison  me  so  com- 
pletely that  I  will  not  struggle  to  keep  with  me  at  least  a  few 
of  my  youthful  loves.  I  pray  that  I  may  always  remember  with 
tenderness  a  moonlight  wlalk  through  crusted  snow  and  that  I 
may  ever  have  the  strength,  as  I  did  then,  to  lift  my  face  to 
meet  the  keen  wind  that  this  remembrance  brings  to  me.  I  pray 
that  I  may  ever  be  thrilled  by  the  sound  of  galloping  horses 
and  the  pulsating  beat  of  drums.  I  want  to  remember  always 
the  enchantment  of  life  at  twenty,  for  at  twenty  emotions  are 
keenly  attuned  to  life,  its  joys,  and  its  sorrows. 

Now  at  twenty  I  own  a  "Magic  Carpet"  as  miraculous  as 
the  one  in  the  story  book — a  Magic  Carpet  that  transports  me 
into  the  glamorous  Land  of  Fancy,  that  plunges  me  along  with 
the  w'ild,  enchanting  winds  of  youth.  I  like  to  soar  among  the 
clouds.  I  do  not  ever  want  to  glide  into  that  awful  place  where, 
a  victim  of  old  age,  I  must  sit  and  wait,  and  think  of  death. 

Oh,  I  love  life  at  twenty!  I  love  its  wild  winds  and  rains; 
they  are  a  part  of  my  soul.  I  love  even  the  pain  and  sorrow 
it  brings  me. 

I  shall  cling  to  my  youth,  and  I  shall  cry  for  it  to  rescue  me 
if  ever  I  am  torn  from  it  by  the  fierceness  of  fate.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve I  shall  ever  want  to  exchange  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
twenty  for  the  quietness  of  old  age. 

Would  that  I  might  lock  my  youth  within  my  soul  and  body 
and  hold  fast  the  key ! 


That  Formless  Fear 

Amis  Montgomery 

^"■w^  envy  happy  mortals.  They  wish  vaguely  for  pleasant, 
^JL^  far  away,  unneeded  things.  They  realize  that,  in  all 
probability,  they  will  never  achieve  fame  or  riches  or 
power.  Whether  they  do  or  not  is  not  a  soul-wrecking  life-and- 
death  matter  with  them.  With  them,  every  sensibility  is  not  an 
aching  and  torn  wound.  For  their  lives  to  go  on,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  their  desires  come  true.  But  my  wish  must  come  true, 
else  I  can  not  live  peacefully,  much  less  happily.  It  is  the  fu- 
tility of  hoping  that  makes  my  situation  unbearable.  And  yet 
the  irony  of  it  is  that  my  wlish  is  such  a  little  wish.  Because 
happy  mortals  already  have  that  thing  for  wliich  I  so  earnestly 
yearn,  they  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  without  ever  acknowl- 
eding  once  that  they  possess  it.  But  to  me  that  gift  would  be 
a  priceless  treasure! 

You  have  earnestly  wanted  money,  love,  friends,  and  the 
thousand-and-one  things  people  wish  for.  But  you  have  not  had 
that  terrible  experience  of  wanting  and  wishing  for  that  some- 
thing you  can't  get — ever,  even  though  you  know  your  life  will 
be  marred  without  it. 

To  be  like  other  people !  I  must  have  it ;  I  can't  go  through 
life  without  it ;  yet,  I  can  never  have  it.  It  is  wonderful  to  dream 
shadowy,  sheer  dreams,  but  it  is  horrible  to  want  any  impos- 
sible thing  as  desperately  as  I  Want  this. 

As  time  goes  on,  this  longing  grows  a  thousand  times  more 
intense.  If  I  could  only  stop  thinking  about  it!  But  I  can't! 
I  try  to  avoid  dwelling  upon  my  situation,  and,  perhaps,  I  suc- 
ceed for  a  day  or  two;  but  all  the  time,  like  a  festering,  can- 
cerous sore,  the  awfulness  of  it  is  lurking  in  some  secret  corn- 
er of  my  mind.  Startled,  I  awake  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night, 
only  to  have  fear  rush  jibbering  at  me.  Utter  despair  envelops 
me  in  its  thick  blackness.  I  know  I  must  not  worry,  for  worry 
leads  straight  to  insanity.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  am  insane. 
How  can  I  drive  that  fear  from  my  mind  when  it  always  comes 
back  nagging  at  my  heels  like  a  surly  hound? 

And  so  my  life  goes  on!  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  shall  go 
mad  if  I  can  get  no  relief.  That  wish  must  come  true!  Some- 
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times  days,  weeks,  months  pass  in  comparative  peace,  and  the 
wanting  is  dulled  a  trifle.  But  then  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
knife-thrust  it  is  upon  me  again. 

What  I  have  written  is  not  clear.  You  vdll  call  it  the  vag- 
aries of  a  mind,  desperate  and  confused.  Perhaps,  it  is,  and 
perhaps  I  am  harrassing  myself  by  writing  this;  yet,  I  like  to 
write  about  this  vague,  formless  fear  that  haunts  me.  This 
paper  is  so  clean  and  white,  it  helps  make  things  seem  clear. 
But  I  hate  to  talk  to  doctors  about  it,  and  I  hate  to  hear  any- 
one make  reference  to  it. 

It  is  as  if  my  body  were  made  up  of  thin-strung,  quivering 
copper  wires  that  tremble  and  vibrate  at  the  slightest  stimula- 
tion. I  am  not  like  other  people !  And  I  want  to  know  why ! 

Ordinary  events  which  other  people  are  not  even  aware  of, 
key  me  up  to  such  an  agony  of  nervous  tension  that  I  am  some- 
times afraid  of  what  I  shall  do.  If  I  think  about  anything  for 
very  long  before  it  happens,  even  if  it  means  almost  nothing 
to  me,  it  makes  me  say  and  do  strange  things.  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  the  absolute  torture  of  feeling  myself  grow  tense  and 
stiff,  of  feeling  something  on  the  inside  wind  up  in  a  coil,  slow- 
ly, steadily.  But  I  can't  stop  that  coiling;  I  feel  it  tvdsting  right 
now.  What  is  it  that  makes  me  breathless  and  shaky  and  sick? 
What  makes  my  hands  so  icy-cold  and  my  fingers  so  charged 
wlith  electricity?  It  is  all  horrible! 

I  sit  down  and  try  to  be  quiet,  but  I  can't.  I  walk  about. 
What  is  wrong  with  me?  Am  I  mad,  or  am  I  going  mad?  Where 
does  all  this  lead,  anyway?  What  is  it?  Before  I  know  it,  I  am 
crying,  crying  hard. 

This  strangeness  isolates  me.  I  know  I  shouldn't  feel  as  I 
do,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  It  embarrasses  and  humiliates  me.  It 
makes  me  wince,  as  I've  seen  a  hunchback  wince  when  attention 
was  called  to  his  twisted  back. 

This  morning  the  atmosphere  around  me  was  quiet  but  om- 
inous. With  growing  apprehension  and  almost  desperate  dread, 
I  felt  that  slow-gathering  tension  welling  up  inside  me.  The 
quivering,  sensitive  wires  became  tangled  into  a  knot.  I  could 
not  sit  still.  I  lay  dov^ni,  trying  to  relax  for  a  moment.  My  arms, 
the  tips  of  my  fingers,  tingled,  and  I  couldn't  think.  I  wanted 
to  shriek!  Shrieking  might  have  given  relief. 

My  whole  life  now  is  spent  in  dread  of  what  will  happen 
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next.  Why  do  I  have  to  live  like  this?  Why  am  I  not  like  other 
people? 

Where  it  will  all  end,  God  alone  knows.  I  can't  go  on  like 
this  forever!  Even  now  as  I  write  a  vague,  shadowy,  menacing 
something  threatens  me.  Some  day  it  will  reach  out  and  sieze 
me!  I  feel  it.  And  after  that  I  shall  be  that  raving,  screaming, 
tormented  thing  I  dread  so.  Perhaps  I  am  already.  I  wonder. 


I  Dreamed  a  Dream  of  Lilacs 

Katherine  S.  Roberts,  '39 

I  dreamed  a  dream  of  lilacs 

That  bordered  stepping  stones. 

Dear  stepping  stones  so  white  and  clean 

That  took  me  to  a  home. 

The  home  was  in  a  yard  that  had 
A  little  picket  fence, 
And  in  my  dream  a  bird  sang, 
Perched  on  a  garden  bench. 

The  notes  he  sang  were  glad  and  sweet. 
His  little  heart  beat  high, 
Because  the  song  was  of  his  mate 
In  the  mock  orange  bush  close  by. 

And  when  I  heard,  I  had  no  doubt, 

My  fears  forever  flew ; 

I  hurried  past  the  lilacs 

And  through  the  door  to  you. 


A  Little  Boy  in  a  Big  Land 

KJVTHRYN  Jamison,  '38 

QO  sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind  Mother  than  a  little 
man  in  a  long  red  cap  jumped  upon  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Toby  sat  up  quickly,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked,  "Who 
are  you?" 

"I  am  a  messenger  from  Giant  Land,"  answered  the  little 
man.  "They  sent  me  here  for  you  because  they  wlant  you  to 
visit  them.  Come  take  my  hand." 

As  the  little  man  finished  this  speech,  Toby  felt  as  if  he 
were  lifted  bodily  and  carried  through  the  air.  For  a  long  time 
they  seemed  to  be  walking  on  clouds.  Then  the  clouds  made  a 
stairwjay  down  which  Toby  and  the  little  man  descended  to 
the  ground. 

When  Toby  turned  to  ask  his  friend  why  all  of  the  things 
about  him  were  so  large,  the  little  man  had  vanished.  As  he 
wandered  about  looking  for  someone  to  help  him,  he  noticed 
that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  Were  as  large  as  the  wheels  of  his 
bicycle.  The  flower  blossoms  were  as  big  as  the  plates  from 
which  he  ate  his  dinner,  and  the  stems  were  as  round  as  his 
mother's  tea  glasses.  Oh,  there  were  so  many  things  that  he  did 
not  understand  about  Giant  Land.  But  Toby  could  find  no  one 
from  w'hom  he  might  learn  the  answers  to  his  many  questions. 
He  had  started  back  to  climb  the  stairs  of  clouds  when  a  voice 
called  to  him,  "Wait!  You  have  not  seen  all  of  our  land." 

Toby  turned  to  face  a  robin,  but  it  was  not  like  the  robins 
he'd  seen  before.  Toby  knew  that  he  could  ride  on  this  robin's 
back,  for  he  was  as  large  as  his  rocking  horse.  "Why  are  you 
so  large?"  he  asked. 

"Large?"  questioned  Mr.  Robin.  "All  of  the  birds  in  Giant 
Land  are  this  size.  H,ave  you  never  seen  a  bird  before?" 

"I  came  here  only  today,"  replied  Toby  quite  frightened.  He 
wished  now  that  he  hadn't  come  vdth  the  little  man.  "Why  did 
you  vdsh  me  to  come?" 

"Because  we  wanted  you  to  see  that  birds  live  in  homes  and 
have  good  times  just  as  other  folk  do.  Climb  upon  my  back, 
and  I  will  show  you  all  of  Giant  Land." 

Toby  was  so  small  that  he  had  to  climb  first  upon  a  twig, 
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which  was  as  big  around  as  his  peach  tree,  and  then  onto  Mr. 
Robin's  back.  Riding  on  Mr.  Robin's  back  was  like  what  Toby- 
had  imagined  an  aeroplane  ride  would  be.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  little  man  again  so  that  he  could  thank  him  for  all  the  fun 
he  was  having. 

At  last  they  came  to  Mr.  Robin's  nest.  Toby  was  so  sur- 
prised that  he  almost  fell  from  Mr.  Robin's  back.  The  nest 
looked  as  large  as  Toby's  wading  pool  in  the  back  yard.  Good- 
ness, thought  Toby,  Mr.  Robin  was  smart  to  build  such  a  fine 
home  for  his  wife  and  children. 

Mrs.  Robin  must  have  been  expecting  Toby,  for  she  said, 
"Toby,  I'm  glad  that  you  have  come.  My  babies  have  been  wait- 
ing for  you  to  play  with  them." 

Toby  was  so  busy  looking  about  the  big  nest  that  he  hardly 
heard  what  Mrs.  Robin  said.  The  babies  began  to  cry  because 
the  little  boy  would  not  play  with  them.  Toby  thinking  that 
these  babies  were  too  large  for  him  to  play  with,  started  to 
run  away.  But  he  got  no  farther  than  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
for  he  could  not  get  down.  Mr.  Robin  was  not  there  to  take 
him  down,  because  when  he  left  Toby  with  Mrs.  Robin,  he 
had  flown  away.  As  Mrs.  Robin  saw  that  Toby  wished  to  go, 
she  spoke  to  him  again.  This  time  Toby  heard  her.  She  repeated 
her  request,  saying  that  the  babies  would  not  hurt  him  if 
he  would  play  with  them.  Toby  was  happy  now  that  he  knew 
the  babies  wished  to  play  with  so  small  a  boy,  but  he  did  not 
understand  how  he  could  play  with  these  big,  big  babies.  How- 
ever, they  entertained  him.  For  two  or  three  days  Toby  had 
the  best  time  that  he  had  ever  had.  He  learned  the  reason  for 
Mr.  Robin's  leaving  so  often :  he  went  to  get  food  for  his  wife 
and  children.  He  also  brought  food  for  Toby  which  was  the 
same  kind  that  Toby  had  at  home.  Toby  thought  Mr.  Robin 
very  smart  to  know  as  much  as  he  did  about  real  people. 

The  big  baby  birds,  sitting  around  the  edge  of  the  nest,  sang 
to  Toby  every  day.  For  a  while  Toby  was  afraid  to  sit  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  but  he  wanted  to  be  as  brave  as  the  big  baby 
birds.  Finally,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  sit  with  them.  Climbing 
up,  he  could  see  the  ground  far  below  them.  He  almost  lost  his 
balance,  but  one  of  the  birds  let  Toby  lean  against  his  wing. 
Toby  was  so  very  proud  of  himself  that  he  joined  the  birds  in 
their  song. 

Now  it  happened  that  on  this  very  day  another  little  boy 
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came  into  Giant  Land.  He  had  not  been  invited ;  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  friends  with  any  of  the  folk  who  lived  there. 
Carrying  a  gravel-shooter  in  his  hand,  he  walked  straight 
toward  Mr.  Robin's  home.  As  you  remember,  everything  in 
Giant  Land  is  very  large.  For  this  reason,  it  took  the  new 
visitor  a  long  time  to  find  a  rock  to  fit  his  shooter.  As  soon  as 
he  found  one,  he  stood  under  Mr.  Robin's  tree  and  sent  the  rock 
sailing  through  the  air  to  the  nest.  Instead  of  hitting  one  of 
the  baby  birds,  it  hit  Toby  right  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  Toby 
began  falling  down,  down,  doWn  to  the  ground.  He  hit  so  hard 
that  he  began  to  cry  as  loudly  as  he  could. 

Hearing  his  cries,  Toby's  mother  came  running  into  the 
room.  She  saw  that  Toby  had  fallen  from  his  bed,  and  she 
lifted  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  As  she 
lifted  him,  Toby  began  saying,  "I'll  never  do  it  again." 

"Do  what,  Toby  dear?"  his  Mother  asked. 

"Shoot  rocks  at  little  birds",  he  mumbled  sleepily. 


An  Autumn  Crazy  Quilt 

Beckie  Sandidge,  '39 

The  leaves  of  red  and  gold  and  brown 
That  chilly  fall  brings  twirling  down 
Make  up  a  crazy  quilt  design 
With  scraps  of  maple,  oak,  and  pine 
And  here  and  there  a  twig. 

With  mingled  colors  scattered  round 
The  bed  it  covers  is  the  ground, 
And  in  that  bed  there  may  be  found 
The  greenest  children  sleeping  sound. 
Tiny  blades  of  grass. 


Keats's  Delight  in  Nature 

M.  C.  H.,  '04 

JEATS  had  tasted  of  "the  joy  in  widest  commonalty 
spread," — joy  in  the  awe-inspiring  wind  and  sun  and 
moon  and  "the  ocean  with  its  vastness;"  joy  in  the 
sounds  of  nature  from  "the  gentle  whisperings  that  pass  from 
bough  to  bough"  to  the  noise  of  thunderbolts  hurled  by  the 
Titans;  joy  in  the  colors  of  nature,  "not  the  color  of  the  land- 
scape or  of  the  sky  but  of  jewels  and  fruits  and  serpents,"  a 
rapturous  love  of  color;  joy  in  the  trees,  "those  green-robed 
senators  of  mighty  wood;"  joy  in  the  dainty,  delicate  things  of 
nature,  "Nature's  gentle  doings,"  to  use  his  own  phrase.  He 
felt  all  these  joys,  the  fugitive  as  well  as  the  permanent  ones. 
It  is  said  that  he,  more  than  any  other  poet,  had  the  gift  of 
seizing  the  joy  of  the  hour  and  making  it  a  divine  possession, 
the  gift  of  finding  life  in  the  joy  of  the  moment.  Perhaps  that 
power  has  given  us  the  exquisite,  haunting  figure,  "Joy  whose 
hand  is  ever  at  his  lips  bidding  adieu." 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  an  interesting  point  to  look  for 
in  his  poetry,  to  look  for  the  things  in  nature  that  provided 
him  with  this  life-giving  momentary  joy.  Because  there  is  such 
a  wealth  of  material  the  search  may  wisely  be  narrowed  to  the 
smallest  things,  the  flowers  and  birds,  and  even  then,  there  is, 
in  the  earlier  poems,  danger  of  confusion,  the  danger  of  feeling 
that  here  is  a  mere  inventory — a  danger  obviated  by  some  of  the 
pictures  We  are  privileged  to  see  as  we  mount  this  stairway 
of  occasional  surprises.  In  one  of  his  first  poems,  "I  Stood 
Tip-toe  upon  a  Little  Hill,"  there  are  "the  spreading  bluebells," 
"the  ardent  marigolds,"  "sweet-peas  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight,"  "the 
dandelions'  down,"  "the  safety  of  the  hawthorne  glade,"  "the 
yellow  flutterings  of  the  goldfinches  dropping  from  the  low- 
hung  branches."  In  "Endymion,"  we  keep  looking  through  the 
mazes  for  the  quiet  bower  promised  us.  We  follow  through  the 
daffodils  nodding  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance,  through  fields 
of  fair  musk-rose  booms ;  we  love  the  wood-rose  and  leave  it  on 
the  stem;  we  pass  the  violet  half-hidden  by  the  mossy  stone 
without  noting  its  likeness  to  the  modest  maiden.  All  flowers 
that  others  have  dreamed  of,  this  poet  shows  us.  He  sums  them 
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all  in  song,  and  the  birds  also,  the  merry  lark's  note,  the  turtle 
dove's  cooing,  the  chuckling  linnet,  the  speckled  thrush.  "A 
sweet  wilderness"  it  is,  just  as  Crothers  describes  it, — but  a 
wilderness  still — "one  of  the  poems  not  intended  to  be  read 
through";  so  we  leave  off  in  the  middle  of  the  first  book,  con- 
vinced that  the  poet  has  taken  all  nature  for  his  province,  down 
to  the  meanest  flower  that  blows. 

The  later  poems  show  this  same  close  observation  of  nature, 
and  the  same  delight  in  it,  but  they  show  another  thing — that 
it  is  possible  for  this  delight  to  be  exhilarating  for  the  reader 
as  well  as  for  the  poet.  Do  we  need  to  cite  examples  of  what 
Stopford  Brooke  calls  Keats's  high  simplicity,  conciseness,  and 
strange  beauty  in  his  descriptions  of  nature?  His  odes  will 
supply  illustrations  of  all  three  points.  No  price  is  set  on  his 
lavish  autumn;  his  nightingale's  song  may  be  had  for  the 
asking, 

"The  self -same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sick  for  home 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn." 

The  same  magic  hand  of  chance  guided  his  pen  in  his  other 
later  poems.  There  is  the  same  enchanted  pleasure  in  the  simple 
things  of  nature — ^the  same  vividness  of  description.  Even  in 
the  unreality  and  strangeness  of  the  old,  unhappy,  far-off 
things  of  "Isabella,"  "St.  Agnes'  Eve,"  "Hyperion,"  the  gloom 
is  occasionally  relieved  by  a  bit  of  English  nature  scenery. 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  find  the  bonny  purple  heather  and  the 
familiar  red  w(hortle  berries  drooping  over  Lorenzo's  grave, 
even  though  his  ghost  must  guide  us  to  it ! 

Keats  believed,  so  he  said  once,  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  life  was  in  watching  the  growth  of  flowers.  And  he  believed 
that  this  was  poetic  material.  He  found  fault  with  Hebrew 
poetry,  so  one  of  his  friends  tells  us,  because  it  said  so  little 
about  flowers.  On  his  death  bed,  he  solaces  himself,  he  tells  his 
friend,  James  Rice,  by  thinking  of  green  fields ;  he  muses  with 
the  greatest  a^ection  on  every  flower  he  has  known  from  in- 
fancy— "their  shapes  and  their  colors  are  as  new  to  me  as  if 
I  had  just  created  them  with  superhuman  fancy." 

And  at  another  time  he  says,  "The  setting  sun  will  always 
set  me  to  rights."  He  never  lost  the  sense  of  wonder  and  fresh- 
ness in  nature.  So  to  the  very  last  he  felt  what  Arnold  Bennett 
calls  "the  miraculous  interestingness  of  the  universe";  to  the 
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very  last,  nature  was  to  him  the  green  isle  in  the  deep  wide 
sea  of  misery,  the  quiet  bower  from  which  came  much  of  the 
material  for  the  Temple  of  Beauty  he  has  left  us. 


TABLOID    STORIES 

Coals  to  Newcastle 

Nancy  Pobst  Ellis 

^^/^-f'ES,  Miss  Van  Dusen,  I  certainly  will.  Good-by!  — 
^^^  Damn  Mrs.  Van  Dusen's  daughter,  Margaret!  That 
is  the  sixth  time  she  has  called  about  the  flowers  for 
the  table — ^the  sixth  time  today !  How  are  we  ever  going  to  get 
anything  done  if  she  keeps  up  a  'phone  conversation  the  whole 
day?  Where  are  those— Bill— !" 

"Yeah!" 

"Where  the  hell  are  those  long  boxes  I  put  on  this  table? 
Why  don't  you  find  them?  Nobody  but  me  ever  does  anything 
here.  Don't  bother.  I've  found  'em  now.  And  you — ^there's  that 
'phone  again.  Answer  it,  for  the  love  of  Pete.  I've  got  to  fix 
these  boxes." 

"Two  dozen  roses  to  Miss  Honey  (what  a  name)  Surry  of  10 
Lagree  St.,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  We'll  have  to  telegragh 
our  store  there  to  fill  the  order.  It's  too  far  from  here.  Now 
let's — That  'phone  again! ! !  Hello,  yes  sir.  Very  well — good-by. 
Another  order,  ten  dollars  Worth  of  gardenias  for  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Smart  of  1034  Britton  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Did  you  get 
those?  0.  K.  Wire  that  order  to  New  York." 

"Now  I'll — that  'phone  again !  Hell,  yes.  Miss  Van  Dusen — 
I  certainly  will!  Good-by!" 


"Good  morning,  Uncle  Billy,  where  are  you  going  to  work 
this  morning?" 

"Good  mawnin'.  Mis'  Honey,  happy  birfday  to  you.  I'se 
gwine  to  work  on  dem  gardenia  bushes  this  mawnin',  dey  she 
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is  smellin'  sweet  today.  Lawdie!  What's  roused  yo  so  early  in 
de  mawtiin';  faint  eight  o'clock  yit.  I  'spect  you's  a-waitin' 
fer  a  package  frum  dat  yankee  beau  of  yourn." 

"You're  right,  Uncle  Billy.  He's  going  to  send  me  a  huge 
bunch  of  American  Beauty  roses.  All  my  life  I've  looked  for- 
ward to  having  them  on  my  eighteenth  birthday.  I  saw  some 
once  that  were  the  most  gorgeous  flowers  I'd  ever  seen — huge 
red  velvet  buds  with  the  sweetest  smell  on  earth!" 

Uncle  Billy  scratched  his  white  wool.  "W-e-1-1,  as  fer  smell, 
you  could  take  dem  gardenias;  dey're  mighty  sweet  smellin' 
fer  a  young  lady's  birfday,  and  yo  just  got  barrels  and  barrels 
of  'em." 

"But  I've  seen  those  and  played  with  them  all  my  life;  and  I 
like  them,  but  I'm  tired  of  them.  I  want  something  gorgeous 
and  different  and  rare.  Why  I  could  get  a  bushel  of  garden- 
ias for  the  price  of  one  American  Beauty.  I'm  going  to — Oh, 
look!  Uncle  Billy,  there's  a  truck  coming  up  the  lane;  it's 
probably  bringing  the  china  Grandmother  is  sending  Mother. 
Please  go  see  that  it  is  unloaded  carefully.  She'd  have  a  fit  if 
any  of  it  were  broken." 

Uncle  Billy  hobbled  toward  the  lane,  and  Honey  strained 
her  eyes  for  the  birthday  package. 

"Mis'  Honey,  dis  here  barrel  is  for  you." 

"For  me.  Uncle  Billy?  It  can't  be.  I  haven't  ordered  any- 
thing." 

"Thet's  whut  the  man  said ;  he  said  it  wuz  fer  you." 

"Well,  open  it  up,  and  let's'  clear  the  mystery.  Get  a  ham- 
mer or  whatever  you  need.  Wait!  I  think  you  can  open  it  vdth 
your  hoe.  Put  it  in  there.  It  seems  as  if  the  lid  ought  to  come 
off  easily,  for  it  isn't  nailed  on  very  tight.  There  it  comes !  What 
on  earth  can  it  be?" 

"Honey!" 

"Yes,  Mother."' 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing  opening  that  barrel  ?  Is  it  my 
china?  You're  going  to  break  it  if  you  aren't  careful.  Wait! 
I'm  coming  out  there." 

"I'se  done  opened  it,  Mis'  Rose  and — Lawdie — ef  it  ain't 
anudder  barrel  full  'er  gardenias!  Whut  on  earth  is  Miss 
Honey  goin'  ter  do  wif  'em?  Frum  her  Yankee  beau,  you  say? 
Law-die  ef  these  Yanks  ain't  the  funniest  people!  Dat's  whut 
I  calls  carryin'  coals  to  Newcastle." 


All  on  a  Rainy  Day 

Ann  Graham,  '38 

IT  was  raining.  All  day  the  rain  had  come  down  in  a  steady- 
heavy  downpour.  As  night  came  on,  it  still  rained. 

Beth  sat  beside  the  window,  her  elbows  on  the  sill  and  her 
chin  cupped  in  her  hands.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  ready  to 
flow  at  the  least  provocation.  It  had  been  such  a  disappoint- 
ing day!  In  the  first  place,  it  had  rained,  but  far  worse,  Bob 
had  not  come  as  he  had  promised.  In  his  letter,  he  had  said  he 
would  come  in  the  morning.  Now  it  was  almost  night,  and  he 
hadn't  arrived. 

"Can  it  be  that  I  no  longer  mean  to  him  what  I  used  to?" 
she  thought. 

A  lone  wet  sparrow  hopped  about  on  the  lawn.  At  the  sight 
of  it,  Beth  could  no  longer  restrain  the  already  brimming  tears. 
Laying  her  head  on  the  window  sill,  she  cried  bitterly. 

"0,  where  is  Bob?  Why  doesn't  he  come?  Doesn't  he  know 
how  much  I've  missed  him?"  she  wailed.  As  she  lay  there  sob- 
bing, Aunt  Jane  came  in. 

"Beth,  dear,  don't  cry.  He  may  come  yet.  Who  can  tell? 
Uncle  John  hasn't  come  from  the  office,  you  know.  They  may 
come  together."  Tenderly,  she  stroked  the  curly,  brown  head, 
still  bent  low  over  the  window  sill. 

Beth's  sobs  subsided,  and  presently  she  looked  up  into 
Aunt  Jane's  face  with  a  tearful  smile.  "Do  you  really  think 
he  may  come  with  Uncle  John?"  she  asked  hopefully. 

"Why,  of  course!  Anyway,  let's  get  supper.  Let's  have  Bob's 
favorites:  steak  and  gravy,  creamed  potatoes,  hot  biscuits, 
strawberry  preserves,  and  steaming  hot  coffee."  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  words.  Aunt  Jane  bustled  off  to  the  kitchen. 

"All  right,"  answered  Beth  wearily  as  she  got  slowly  to  her 
feet. 

"Set  the  table,  dear,"  called  Aunt  Jane. 

Listlessly  Beth  went  about  the  business  of  setting  the  table. 
First  she  laid  the  knives,  then  the  forks,  then  the  spoons.  Next 
she  got  out  the  plates  and  the  glasses.  But  so  occupied  were 
her  thoughts  with  the  possible  and  impossible  reasons  why  Bob 
had  not  come  that  she  put  the  glasses  on  the  wrong  side  and 
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forgot  the  napkins  entirely.  After  the  last  spoon  was  in  its 
place  and  her  mistakes  corrected,  she  went  into  the  kitchen. 
Aunt  Jane  was  turning  the  steak  when  she  entered.  A  most 
delicious  odor  of  frying  steak  and  onions  filled  the  room. 

"How*,  good  it  smells,"  said  Beth,  sniffing.  Her  tone  was  less 
mournful  than  it  had  been.  "If  only  Bob  were  here  to  have 
some,"  she  said,  lapsing  again  into  a  mournful  tone. 

"Run  down  to  the  cellar  and  get  a  can  of  strawberry  pre- 
serves, dear,"  said  Aunt  Jane. 

"0.  K.,"  Beth  said  rather  dolefully,  but  she  went.  It  was 
gloomy  and  damp  in  the  cellar.  She  shuddered  as  she  reached 
for  a  can  of  preserves  on  the  shelf  in  the  corner.  As  quickly 
as  possible,  she  got  the  can  of  preserves  and  ran  back  up  the 
stairs  to  the  kitchen.  Just  as  she  was  opening  the  jar,  she  heard 
the  front  door  open  and  close.  Leaving  the  can  half  open,  she 
turned  and  ran  from  the  kitchen  to  the  front  hall.  Suddenly  she 
stopped  short.  To  her  utter  consternation,  there  stood  Uncle 
John.  Alone!  Calmly  he  took  off  his  dripping  trench  coat. 

"Uncle  John,  where's  Bob?"  she  cried,  running  to  him. 

"Bob?"  he  asked,  giving  her  a  blank  stare,  then  turning  to 
hang  up  his  coat.  "Hasn't  he  been  here  all  day?  Don't  tell  me 
he  didn't  come." 

"No,"  cried  Beth,  flinging  her  arms  about  his  neck.  The 
tears  flowed  afresh.  She  clung  to  him  desperately,  sobs  shak- 
ing her  slight  frame.  He  held  her  closely.  "Don't  cry,  dear.  He 
will  come  yet.  If  he  doesn't,  he  will  have  a  mighty  good  reason 
for  staying  away.  Of  course,  he  wants  to  see  you  as  badly  as 
you  want  to  see  him.  He  will  come  yet.  Now  don't  cry  any  more, 
please."  There  was  a  note  of  pleading  in  his  voice  as  he  said, 
"please".  He  paused,  and  as  she  became  quieter,  he  gently 
pushed  her  away  from  him  with  "Now,  honey,  this  won't  do. 
You  mustn't  carry  on  so.  Come.  Let's  go  to  supper." 

He  led  her  into  the  dining  room  where  Aunt  Jane  had  the 
steak  and  onions  and  everything  ready.  They  sat  down  to  the 
table.  Uncle  John  said  grace  and  then  helped  each  plate  with 
a  big  juicy  piece  of  T-bone  steak.  He  and  Aunt  Jane  started 
eating.  Beth  was  composed  now,  but  she  couldn't  eat.  She  just 
sat  staring  before  her. 

Suddenly  the  front  door  slammed,  and  heavy  steps  pounded 
through  the  hall  towards  the  dining  room. 

With  a  cry  of  "Bob",  Beth  pushed  her  chair  away  from  the 
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table  with  such  a  jerk  that  water  sloshed  out  of  the  glasses 
and  coffee  spilled  into  the  saucers.  She  dashed  across  the  room, 
almost  landing  in  his  arms.  Horrified,  she  jumped  back.  There 
stood  her  cousin,  Jim  Bill,  holding  out  a  telegram  addressed  to 
her.  She  snatched  it  from  him.  With  trembling  hands  she  tore 
it  open  and  read  the  single  line  it  contained :  "Married  to  Rose 
Morris  today  at  2 :00  P.  M." 


Dear  Diary 

Nan  Throckmorton,  '39 

aULY  17,  1936— Oh,  I'm  so  happy  and  thrilled  and  excited 
and  insulted  and  complimented!  Suppose  I  hadn't  let 
Mother  persuade  me  to  go  to  the  dance  with  Sue  and 
Carol.  Why  I  wouldn't  have  met  Him.  He's  so  utterly  divine,  I 
can  hardly  stand  it.  At  first  it  seemed  so  stupid  to  go  to  a  dance 
without  a  date.  But  if  I  hadn't!  You  see.  Diary,  it's  this  way: 
All  during  the  summer  session  at  Columbia,  dances  are  given 
for  the  different  states  each  Friday  and  Saturday.  Girls  and 
boys  both  go,  with  or  without  dates.  It's  a  grand  way  to  get  to 
know  people.  Sue  has  a  Bursar's  receipt,  and  so  she  was  able 
to  get  Carol  and  me  in.  It  wasn't  a  big  dance,  but  everyone  was 
so  friendly  and  nice.  At  first  everybody  did  the  Paul  Jones 
just  to  start  the  dance  going,  and  then  you  just  had  to  depend  on 
your  own  personality.  I  was  having  a  good  time  until  He  broke 
(they  do  it  without  introductions  at  these  dances.)  Then  every- 
thing was  simply  heavenly!  He  is  a  tall  blond,  handsome 
as  Apollo,  and  can  dance  better  than  the  Muse  of  Terpsico — 
something.  My  Greek  god !  Sue,  my  aunt,  let  Carol  and  me  go 
to  the  Claremont  with  Him  and  some  boy  that  Carol  had 
hooked.  It  was  grand,  except  when  we  said  good-night.  He 
didn't  even  try  to  kiss  me,  not  that  I  would  have  let  him.  But  it 
does  help  a  girl's  vanity  to  know  that  she's  not  repulsive.  I 
consider  myself  highly  insulted.  Mother  says  it  is  a  compliment 
for  a  boy  not  to  try  to  kiss  you,  but  I  know  how  Mothers  are. 
Kiss  or  no  kiss  I  think  he  is  perfect. 


Dear  Diary  45 

July  18 — Carol  had  a  date  to  go  to  the  New  Jersey  dance 
tonight,  and  He  took  me.  This  dance  was  even  better  than  the 
one  last  night.  Funny,  but  I  always  say  that  after  every  dance 
I  go  to.  He  did  try  to  kiss  me  tonight,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him 
because  he  didn't  try  last  night.  Strange,  but  he  never  asks  for 
dates  ahead  of  time !  Oh,  I  do  hope  he  asks  me  for  a  date  some- 
time. 

July  20 — I've  had  another  date  with  Him.  He  called  up 
tonight  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the  Claremont  with  him.  I  broke 
my  date  with  Bill  to  do  it.  It  must  be  love,  for  never  before 
have  I  broken  a  date  with  one  boy  for  another.  I  feel  just  like 
girls  in  stories — all  jittery  and  quivery  inside.  He's  marvelous! 
He  actually  did  kiss  me  tonight.  I  struggled  some  to  put  up  a 
good  show,  but  it  didn't  do  any  good,  thank  heaven.  Oh  gee! 
He's  simply  too  perfect  for  words! 

July  31 — Diary  dear,  I've  been  neglecting  you  lately,  but 
all  my  time  has  been  spent  in  seeing  Him  and  thinking  and 
dreaming  of  Him.  We've  been  to  plays,  movies,  dances.  The 
Essex  House,  The  Astor,  Glen  Island  Casino,  and  Coney  Island 
— everjrwhere  together.  Coney  was  so  much  fun!  I  wasn't  the 
tiniest  bit  afraid  to  go  on  the  "dips"  with  Him.  And  I  usually 
am,  scared  to  death  of  those  crazy  things.  I  must  go  to  bed  and 
dream  of  Him.  So,  good-night,  my  dearest  Diary. 

August  13 — Diary,  He's  changed!  I  haven't  seen  him  for 
four  days.  I  can't  think  of  anything  that  I  have  said  or  done. 
I-I  don't  know  what  to  do  or  think.  I  can't  eat  or  sleep.  I  just 
feel  blue  and  weepy  all  of  the  time.  What  shall  I  do?  He  shan't 
do  this  to  me!  No  boy  ever  has  before,  and  I  won't  have  my 
good  record  broken  by  him.  I  met  a  darling  boy  at  a  party  the 
other  night.  A  red-head,  and  a  perfect  dancer.  But  I  am  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes! 

September  3 — I  saw  Him  last  night.  He  was  at  the  Clare- 
mont with  a  peroxide  blonde.  And  she  called  him  Craig!  I  don't 
see  how  I  ever  thought  that  there  was  anything  to  him.  Why 
he  isn't  nearly  so  appealing  as  Pete.  Pete's  red  hair  is  so  ador- 
able. There's  never  been  anyone  like  Pete  before.  It  must  be 
the  real  thing  this  time.  (I  couldn't  stand  it,  if  it  weren't.) 
Pete  is  so  perfect.  He  reads  poetry  to  me.  He  writes  it,  too. 
Poetry  is  so  uplifting  and  educational !  He  wrote  a  poem  to  my 
lips.  Why  Shelley  and  those  old  poets  had  nothing  on  him !  He's 
just  divine! 
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September  11 — I  haven't  seen  much  of  Pete  lately.  It's 
simply  heart-breaking!  I  can't  stand  it  much  longer. 
Why  doesn't  he  call  or  come  to  see  me?  I'm  sure  that  little 
blondy  snip,  Jessie  Vernon,  hasn't  anything  that  I  haven't. 
If  he  thinks  for  one  minute  that  he  can  get  away  with  treating 
me  like  this,  he's  crazy.  Why  no  boy  has  ever  done  anything  like 
this  to  me!  It's  outrageous!  I  must  go  to  bed  now  and  try  to 
get  some  rest.  I  haven't  been  able  to  sleep  much  lately.  Nighty- 
night  ! 

September  19 — I  shall  leave  for  school  tomorrow.  It  will  be 
nice  to  have  a  rest  from  boys  for  a  change.  When  I  get  to  col- 
lege, I  shall  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  men.  Nothing! 

September  20 — Oh,  Diary,  I  must  tell  you.  I  met  the  cutest 
boy  on  the  train  today.  A  stunning  brunette!  Gorgeous  eyes! 
I  just  know  he  can  dance  divinely.  He  seemed  to  like  me,  too. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  like  this  before.  Why  Craig  and  Pete 
were  just  puppy  loves.  This  man  is  divine.  This  is  the  real 
thing,  I  know  it  is.  And,  Diary,  let  me  tell  you  a  secret:  we 
are  going  to  date  each  other  every  evening.  He  goes  to  Hamp- 
den-Sydney,  and  I  am  at  S.  T.  C. 


BOOK    REVIEWS 


The  Women  of  the  Confederacy 

By  Francis  Butler  Simkins  and  James  Welch  Patton 

Richmond  and  New  York :  Garrett  and  Massie 

1936,  pp.  298,  $3.00 

J^s^WO  things  impress  the  reviewer  as  outstanding:  the 
%^y  careful  documentation  of  each  statement,  and  the  his- 
torical fairmindedness  of  the  authors.  This  would  go 
without  saying  to  one  who  knows  the  conscientious  training  and 
scholarly  attainments  of  each  of  the  two  members  of  a  group 
that  is  growing  in  the  South,  successful  teachers  who  are  also 
accurate  historians.  This,  we  say,  need  not  be  mentioned  were 
it  not  that  the  subject  is  one  that  has  appealed  to  sentiment- 
alists and  partisans. 

The  women  whom  Professor  Simkins  and  Professor  Patton 
describe  are  not  all  of  the  first  families  nor  are  they  all  perfect 
in  their  behavior.  Sometimes  they  are  gentle  to  all,  sometimes 
they  are  "catty"  to  "Yankees,"  sometimes  they  are  grateful  for 
kindness  shown  by  the  enemy,  sometimes  they  pull  their  skirts 
aside  from  real  gentlemen  in  blue,  but  always  they  are  the 
actual  w'omen  who  lived  in  the  South  during  civil  strife,  always 
the  most  bitter  of  struggles.  The  reviewer  knows  of  no  book 
that  will  give  a  more  real  picture  of  those  who  lived  and  suf- 
fered, wiho  danced  and  wept,  who  came  through  four  years  of 
confident  hope,  dread,  anxiety,  and  dismal  despair,  and  who 
yet  in  their  "retreat  from  glory"  made  a  South  to  which  the 
soldier  came  back — ^home.  "The  Confederate  veteran  might  be 
poor  and  disappointed,  often  maimed,  and  sometimes  a  worth- 
less idler;  but  he  charmed  his  feminine  listeners  with  tales  as 
stirring  as  any  his  country  affords,  and  these  listeners  envel- 
oped him  with  the  aura  of  the  heroic." 

The  arrangement  is  not  chronological,  except  in  so  far  as 
"the  reception  of  the  invaders"  must  precede  "the  misery  of 
defeat."  Each  chapter,  of  varying  length,  discusses  a  special 
phase  of  woman's  life  and  activity  as  shaped  by  war.     The 
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sources  quoted,  mostly  in  manuscript  form,  are  widely  scat- 
tered, and  a  distinct  debt  is  due  the  writers  for  their  patient 
work  in  tracking  down  and  evaluating  fugitive  letters  and 
diaries.  No  attempt  is  made  to  dress  up  or  modify  any  expres- 
sion of  feeling  or  passion.  The  style  is  easy  and  running  without 
overemphasis  or  affectation. 

The  press  work  is  excellent,  the  proof-reading  unusually 
accurate,  and  the  only  concession  to  the  ease  of  the  casual 
reader  is  the  placing  of  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
instead  of  at  the  foot  of  the  pages. 

No  one  who  wants  to  know  how  life  was  lived  and  homes 
were  kept  together  during  "the  war"  can  afford  to  miss  this 
delightful  book. 

James  Elliott  Walmsley 


A  Reply 

To  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's 
"And  if  I  loved  you  Wednesday" 

Anonymous 

Well,  if  you  love  me  Wednesday, 
— And  so  you  say  you  do? — 

Sure  I  can  live  through  Thursday 
And  Friday  too 

And  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 

And  Tuesday,  if  it  be 
That  you'll  but  love  me  Wednesday ; 

Wednesday's  heaven  to  me. 
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